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Cashier. 


rovident Savings Institution 
Nc 613 Olive street, St. Louis, 


EVER&L BANKING BUSINESS. 


ecial Attention given to Collections 
14-17 


7 Business College, 


Cleveland. 
I'he place to secure a thorough Business 
ucation or prepare to teach Spencerian 


nmanship. Address Platt R, SPENCER. 
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‘ONES BROTHERS & CO., 


‘HERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


ath’s Inductive Grammar. 

ath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 
ath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 

e's Inductive Arithmetics. 

e's Elements of Algebra. 

riger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

h’s Practical Music Reader. 

' Lessons in Philology. 


VCINNATI. PHILADEPHIA. 








CHICAGO. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


Che most complete system extant, and at pri- 
) below any other series. 
. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


y 

\ sample copy of either book for examina- 
n, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
r the five books for $3 50. 


She five books sent to t hers for examina- 
n for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
mpanijed by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. ~ 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


18-8 14-8 











66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. me pA Co. 


rtland, Maine. 3-10 14-9 








Do You Want to Buy a 
CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOOD, 
or SET of FURS at Wholesale? 

80, send a 3-cent stamp for my new 
Beautifully Miustrated Catatosus Fase. 
Address M. V. 


AN 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 
State which you saw this ad 


**A Magazine no educator in America can afford 
to do without .’’—-New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. : 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


CONTRIBUTOR3S.—LONGFELLOW, WHITTIEK, 
Howtmes, LOWELL, Hate, WripPLe, HOWELLS, 
ALDRICH, STEDMAN, JAMES, WARNER, WaR- 
ING, Fiske, SeuppER, BisHorp, MARK TWAIN, 
Mrs. Stowk, Miss Puetrs, H.H., Miss Jew- 
ETT, Miss LARcoM, Miss Preston, Mrs.Cooxe, 
Miss Woo.son, Mrs. THAXTER, and many oth- 
ers of the best American writers. 


EDUCATION. 

The Allantic Monthly contains, every year, not 
a few articles of positive value to intelligent and 
progressive teachers, These articles are not of 
a technical character, but discuss principles and 
methods of education in a broad and suggestive 
way. Teachers who are not content merely to 
follow routine methods, but who wish to edu- 
cate and not merely to ‘‘keep school,’’ will find 
them full of important hints and helps. 


TME ATLANTIC FOR 1881 


Will contain Essays on biographical, historical, 
and social subjects, by Goldwin Smith; Edward 
Everett Hale, on the social, political and reli- 


gious life of the world in the time of Christ; 


‘William M. Rosseti on ‘‘The Wives of the Po- 
éts;’’ John Fiske on the *‘Karly Culture, Myths 
and Folk-Lore of our Ayrian Ancestors;’’ Jo- 
seph Dugdale on ‘*The Relation of Society to 
Crime.’’ 


Discussions of Living Questions 


In politics, education, industry and religion, by 
persons specially qualified to treat them thor- 
oughly and in an unpartisan spirit. 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Elizabeth Stuart Fhelps, author of ‘‘The 
Gates Ajar,’’ ‘‘The Silent Partner, etc.; George 
Pathrop, author of ‘‘A Study of Hawthorne;’’ 
W.H_ Bishop, author of ‘‘Detmold;’? W. D. 
Howells, author of ‘‘The Lady of the Aroos- 
took,’’ ‘‘The Undiscovered Country;’’ and 
Henry James,Jr., author of ‘“the Americans,’’ 
“The Europeans,’’ etc. \ 


Short Stories and Sketches 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, T B Aldrich, Sa- 
rah O. Jewett, Constance Fennimore Woolson, 
Mark Twain, Rose Terry Cooke, Ellen W. Ol- 
ney. 


TERMS .—$1 00a year, in advance, postage 
free; 35 cents a number. With superb, life-size 
portrait of Longtellow, Bryant, Whittter, Low- 
ell or Holmes, $5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; 
with three portraits. $7.00; with four portraits, 
$8.00; with all five portraits, $9.00. 

Remittances should be made by money order, 
draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





BOSTON, MASS, 





“THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST.” 
“A New Departure and in the Right Direction.” : 


“Every Teacher Should Examine Them.” 


SEYMOURS ARITHMETICS, 





CONSISTING OF TWO BOOKS. 
An Hlementary Arithmetic, 0ral and Written. 


A Practical Arithmetic. | 


By GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 
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‘Analytical in treatment; clear, concise, and well graded.” 
‘¢Perfect in Mechanical Execution.” 
“The Best Arithmetics in the Market.” 


Ke Specimen copies of the Elementary Arithmetic will be sent to 
TEACHERS AND ScHoot Orricers for 25 cents; and of the Practical for 50c. 


Correspondence is solicited. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, } 


G. I JONES & CO. 


210 and 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








elegant. 











INVENTIVE FREE 


HAND DRAWING. 


———O 


Three Sheets, 30 Drawings on a Sheet, 90 in 
all, mailed for 15 cents, or $0.70 per dozen. 

Blackboard Beauties. Just published. New and 
Figures indicate the Beginning and Or- 
der of the Lines, hence any teacher can make them, 

Send silver quarter. 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Teacher of Drawing, State Normal School. 


W.N. HULL, 





ERSONAL—TICKNOR «& CO. 


the well-known Merchant Tailors of 
St. Louis, (established in 1857) will, 
upon uest, send free by MAIL, 
FULL LINES ef Samples of PIECE 
GOODS, THEIR RULES FOR SELF 
MEASUREMENT, PRICES, Efce.,— 
thus enabling you to order from them 
clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 


The postal facilities now are such that a 
whole suit of clothes can be sent by mail 
ata very small cost and with perfect safe- 
ty. Ticknor & Co. refer to thousands of 
their customers whom they have thus sup- 
plied during the past 23 years. 





Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves ef the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must proye 
of much interest: By means of a system of ih- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be bro’ b 
to your very homes. For particulars, addrese 


W. H. MILLER, Box1@7, | 


13-6 14-5 Bunker Hill, Tplinois. 
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McCuffey’s Revised 


Readers and Speller,| 





1. McGuffey’s Revised Readers cover a wider range 
of the best English literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard 
authors. 


2. They are better and more profusely illustrated 
thav any other Series. More than 250 engravings, all new, were pre- 
pared expressly for these books, by 60 of the best designers and engra~- 
vers in Ameriea. 


3. They are more carefully graded than any other 
Series. 


4. They are Adapted to Modern Methods of teaching. 


5. The Typography, Printing and Binding, are in the 
chastest, most tasteful and most durable Style- 


From. Prof. Haward Ss. Joynes. 
University or TENNESSEE. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.: 

“T have received the beautiful series of McGurrry’s Revisep Reraprkrs, which 
you have been kind enough to send me, and I congratulate you upon the completion 
of a work which has added so greatly to the value and beauty of these standard and 
justly valued books. " 

“I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always regarded him as among the 
wisest and best American educators. 1 know that he regarded these Readers as the 
most important work of his life—highly useful as it was in other respects. 


thanking you; and I hope the series may long hold its honored place in the favor of the 
American public.” EDWARD 8. JOYNES. 












——-0 
PRICE. Excbauge. Introduction. 
McGuFFEY’sS REVISED FIRST READER......--ccssscccsceresereeserees 10 16 
McGurrry’s REVISED SECOND READER.,.....++..0. wk wd 30 
McGuFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER..........scccceeesecseeeeeees Ww 43 
McGuFFEY's REVISED FOURTH READER ..........-cseecssecseeeers 2 0 
McGurFey’s REVISED FIFTH READER ..........ccccccessoeeeeereees AD 72 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER ........cccccecescrecesscesees ast) 85 
McGurFey’s REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER........+-cssscereceeeess 10 18 








CITY OF ST. LOUIS. 


“Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially‘in its features of revicw lessons, the Revi-cd 
edition of McGuffey’s Series ot Readers 1s much superior 
to Appletons’, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuftcy’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” JAMES P. MAGINN, 

EDW. HUMMELL, WM. BOUTON, 


course of study requires six 


JOHN J. McCANN, JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 
cently) emi the same be accepted: 


The above report of the Committee on Course} SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., 


of Study was accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers adopted for the St. Louis public schools 
by a vote of 18 to 6, Aug. 24, 1880. 


June 28, 1880. 





1,000,000 {Over One Million Already Introduced.} 1,000,009 


CITY OF CINCINNATI. 
From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. H From Report of Text Book Committee. 

“We believe that the Revised,Series of McGuffey’s Readers | 
are the best adapted to the requirements of the schools. 
The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well sup- 
plied; while there are many advantages gained by the reten- 
tion of the same plan and gradation which have always here- | I 

tofore proved so we}! adapted to our course of study. 
All other series presented have the fatal defect ot consist- 
ing of only five books, and not sufficient reading matter. Our 


reading matter contained in McGuffey’s series. 
We therefore recommend the substitution of McGuffey’s | to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati, on the term 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposi- | of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised Read: 


tion of the publishers, here-vith submitted, for supplying | ers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in the 
W.H. MORGAN, Chairman. | Fac» 


W. W. MORROW, of Com. on Course of Study and i 


at) 


The report of the Committe was accepted, and | Guffey’s Revised Readers are now in exclusive 
McGuffey’s Readers adopted by a vote of 28 to 1.| use im the San Francisco Pablic Schools. 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
DePaRTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, } 


At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
3d inst., a proposition was received trom Messrs. Va 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., offering McGurrry’s Revisr1 
{#ADERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 

aders and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
books and the full amount of | following resolution: 

a Resolved. That the contract for Readers be awardei| 


| public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
| for the next four years, commencing July Ist, 1880. 
(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Sec’y. 


The above resolution was adopted, and Mc; 


BE. C. WILLIAMS, 


Text Books. | 





McCuffey’s Revised Readers were first issued only a little more than one year ago. Within this short period the 


have been adopted and Introduced by the Boards of 


A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR INTRINSIC MERITS: 


NEW YORK CITY, ST. LOUIS, 


HOBOKEN. PARIS, Kentucky, 
TERRE HAUTE, IOWA CITY, 

JOLIET, SAVANNAH, Mo., 
FORT WAYNE, CARROLTON, Georgia, 
SANDUSKY, WICHITA. Kansas, 
OSKALOOSA, ZANESVILLE, Obio, 


CHILICOTHE, Ohio, 
GREENVILLE, Michigan, 
MEXICO. Missouri, 
NEWPORT, Kentucky, 
GREENSBURG, Indiana, 
ANTRIM, New Hampshire, 
WILMINGTON, Illinois, 
LOS ANGELES, California, 
URBANA, Illinois, 
CALIFORNIA, Pennsylvania, 
BROOKLYN,N. Y.., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
DUBUQUE. Towa, 
BURLINGTON, Iowa, 


CARROLL CITY, Indiana, 
GEORGETOWN. Kentucky, 
FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., 
COLUMBUS, Indiana, 
ARKANSAS CITY, Kansas, 
FLUSHING, N. Y., 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo., 
‘TOPEKA, Kansas, 
HUTCHINSON, Kansas, 
SHELBYVILLE, Tenn,, 
SOUTH BEND, Indiana, 
CARBONDALE, Illinois, 
REMINGTON, Ind., 
EFFINGHAM, Kansas, 





And 500 other large Cities and Towns. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


Education of the following Important Cities and Towns 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio, 
MIDDLETON, Mass., 
ANDERSON, Ind., 
HAMILTON, O., 
MANSFIELD, O., 
GALLATIN, Mo., 
CONCORDIA, Kansas, 
CYNTHIANA, Ky.. 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., 
CHARLESTON, Illinois, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo., 
DAYTON, Ohio, 
RICHMOND, Ind., 
CONNERSVILLE, Ind., 
CUTHBERT, Ga., 
CLABKSVILLE, Tenn.. 
ASHLAND, Miss., 
PIERCE CITY, Mo.. 
BLOOMINGTON, Ind.. 


CINCINNATI, 
SEYMOUR, Ind., 
AMERICUS, Ga., 
BYHALIA, Miss., 

ELK FALLS, Kansas, 
CHATTANOOGA, 
EAST SAGINAW, Micb., 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa, 
PORTSMOUTH, Ohio, 
VALPARAISO, Ind., 
ATLANTIC, Iowa, . 
CIRCLEVILLE, Ohio, 
CARLBVVILLE, Lllinois, 
OLAMON, Maire, 
HARTFORD CITY, Ind., 
ST. JAMES, N. Y., 
SULLIVAN, Ind., 
CLINTON, Iilinois, 
TAUNTON, Mass., 
COLUMBUS, Kansas, 








“This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for which [ take the liberty 0 [f 


San Francisco, Cat., May 32th, 1880. |} 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. 8. Bouron,and 
**Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
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Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
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ments in all the editions ofthe AMERICAN JourR- 
NAL OF EDUDATION at our best rates. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








PceaseE be sure and send money for 
subscription to this journal by post- 
office money order, or if you send 
currency, get your letter registered. 
Any postmaster will register your 





. | Course.” 





letter for you, and send postage 
stamps if you prefer. They are bet- 
ter than coin. 








— The N. E. Missouri Teachers’ 
Association closed a three days’ ses- 
sion Dec. 29. The attendance was 
good, the papers and discussions 
much above the average, and the bus- 
iness effective. Such meetings will 
tell for goo, 


How to Send Money. 

All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a “‘money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 
all money by registered letters. 














Remember that it costs over one 
thousand dollars, on an average, to 
arrest, convict, sentence and hold a 
criminal in State prison three years, 
and about seventy-five dollars only, 
to educate a person so that he can 
not only take care of himself, but 
earn a surplus, which goes to enrich 
the State. 


Education pays. Ignorance costs. 








/ 

More than jive hundred “reading 
clubs” have already been organized, 
and have reported progress. Some 
of them have already taken another 
step, and have organized a‘ Lecture 
Set the “home talent” at 
work, and each helps the other, and 
all of them help pupiis, parents aud 
teachers alike. 








Tue article on “The St. Louis 
Schools,” published in the July num- 
ber, has been called for to such an ex- 
tent that the very large edition we 
published was long ago exhausted. 

If our friends will be patient, we 
will, as soon as we can possibly find 
room, republish it, and try to run an 


edition large enough to meet all de- 
mands, 





Our advertisers speak very strongly 
of the intelligent constituency who 
read our seventeen thousand copies! 








Tuat petition on page 14 should 
receive signatures early, to such an 
extent that our servants in Jefferson 
City may know the people are in ear- 
nest in their demands for longer 
school terms and better schools. 

Every one of the nine thousand 
teachers in the State can, before Feb. 
Ist, secure and send in a majority of 
the residents of their districts. 

Let it be done! 








Be sure when you remove to an- 
other postoffice, aud want the AmeEr- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTION sent to 
you, to notify us at once of the fact, 
stating what postoffice it was sent to 
before you moved, and what post- 
office you wish it sent to when you 
notify us. It costs only a cent pos- 
tal card todo this. Do it promptly, 
and write plainly, and you will not 
miss a single number of the paper. 








TLurnors held a very large, inter- 
esting and profitable State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfield the last of 
December. Steps were taken to lay 
such facts before the present Legisla- 
ture as will secure favorable action 
toward liberally sustaining and per- 
fecting the public school system of 
the State. 

The Normal Schools are full to 
overflowing, and there is a pressing 
demand for twice as many normal 
teachers as they are yet able to fur- 
nish. 

We think there has been a decided 
gain in the election of men alive to 
the importance of sustaining vigor- 
ously these important factors in the 
system. 








Tue figures and other data from 
Gen. Eaton’s report, presented in this 
number, ought to be very carefully 
looked over. ; 

These summaries are invaluable, if 
the facts given are startling in some 
cases. The remedy can be applied, 
and the danger avoided, . 


Dip you notice this was No. 1, of 
Volume XIV? 

We issue seventeen thousand copies? , 

We are proud of the ‘old guard,” 
who have for all these years stood by 
us and sustained us. In the new 
lists of subscribers, which we wel- 
come gladly, we never forget the old 
friends who from the first have sent 
us their money, and good wishes, 

A happy new year to all, and a 
yet more prosperous one in the grand 
work of upbuilding a great people, 
inspired to do noble deeds by high 
thinking and righteous living ! 








Soutueasr Missourtr held a large 
Association during last month, at 
Cape Girardeau. The next meeting 
is to be held at Saline in July or Au- 
gust. 

Prof. Lynch will have the meeting 
in charge, assisted by an able com- 
mittee. Of course it will be a suc. 
cess, for he is himself a success. 

Southeast Missouri will do herself 
and the State credit in the action of 
her members of the Legislature on 
the school question this winter, un- 
less we have been misinformed. 








Do not forget to have provision 
made for the payment of teachers’ 
wages every month, at the next an- 
nual school meeting ! 

If the money is not on hand to do 
this, let the tax be levied and collec- 
ted so that it can be done. 

If legislation is needed to secure 
this, get it through now, before the 
session closes. Membersof the Leg- 
islature are servants of the people, 
to enact such laws as the people call 
for. 





Or course the “Reading Club” 
should be open and equally free to 
both sexes. It will lose more than 
half its zest and benefit if it is con- 
ducted by ladies alone or by young 
men alone. 

In over five hundred which have 
already reported, so far, there has 
been no other arrangement thought 
of, except to make them open to both 





ladies and gentlemen, 





~~ 
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MISSOURI. 


a there is a pressing demand 
for wise, careful, liberal legislation 


in regard to school matters in Missouri 
no one well acquainted with the facts 
will deny. 

This will do more to attract the 
best class of immigrants hither than 
all things else. 

That we have one of the best States 
in the Union, so far as natural re- 
resources are concerned, is a well- 
known, well-established fact. Cli- 
mate, water, soil, coal, iron, lead, 
cotton, wheat. corn—all that goes to 
make wealth, we have in abundance. 

Our schools are poor. Sbort terms, 
poor pay, slow pay, no supervision— 
these are drawbacks that send people 
away from us, around us, beyond us 
—anywhere but here. 

Here they ought to come; here we 
want them to come; here they will 
come when they can get as good fa- 
cilities for educating their children as 
other States present. 

In the first place, 

THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
needs to be looked after and its wants 
supplied. 

Nearly all the leading organiza- 
tions of the State have held their 
meetings in Columbia within a year 
or two, and all these will unite in 
saying the State University is not at 
all adequate to meet the present de- 
mands of the State. 

The Physicians congregated there 
—they found the chapel of the Uni- 
versity all too small and confined for 
their use, even for a single session of 
the medical profession. 

The farmers gathered there, and 
found the same thing. 

The editors and several other intel- 
ligent bodies have met with the same 
difficulty. 

The students who throng thither 
more than ever, need something bet- 
ter. 

They never can be either very pi- 
ous or very patriotic unti] they have 
a better place to hear and to worship. 

This present Legislature now gath- 
ering, ought to vote 

$50,000 00 
at once, to build without delay a new 
chapel, and $50,000 00 more for oth- 
er necessary improvements. 

What would do so much both at 
home and abroad to help Missouri, 
as for the Legislature elect to take 
steps at once to put the State Uni- 
versity upon a footing equal in all re- 
spects to similar institutions in other 
States ? 

We are abundantly able to do this, 
and to do it now. 

The Normal Schools, too, all need 
more funds. 

The Warrensburg school (a grand 
institution doing a grand work) needs 


to be finished at once. Two or three 
more able professors are needed there. 

Those now there do double duty, 
and do it well, so well that it draws a 
quick and permanent sympathy from 
all parts of the State. 

More than this, it is over crowded. 
Its able, patient, hard-working fac- 
ulty jeopardize their own health and 
that of the pupils by using the ele- 
gant “barn” in its present condition. 

This State is abundantly able to 
take hold and finish up and equip 
this school, and to appropriate the 
$10,000 or $15,000 needed for the 
other Normal Schools. 

Let it go abroad that Missouri is 
making immediate and liberal pro- 
vision to enlarge and equip its State 
University, its Normal Schools ; and 
is perfecting and enlarging its public 
school system as well, and immi- 
grants, well todo, bringing capital, 
skill and brains, would pour into our 
borders by the tens of thousands. 

If necessary to do it, let the State 
issue and sell its bonds. They will, 
for such purposes, find a ready mar- 
ket and bring a good price. 

Let our Legislature move on this 
line! Pour in the letters and the 
petitions ! 

Let it be done, and the whole State 
will not only be an immigration so- 
ciety, but a hive of busy, productive 
industry, making every highway thrive 
with a happy, peaceful, hopeful and 
great people. 


* 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





HE 156 Normal Schools reporting 
to the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, had 1,227 instructors and 39,- 
669 students. Of these schools 72 
were supported by the various States, 
5 by counties, 14 by cities, and 65 by 
other agencies. 

The number of graduates was 2,- 
971, of whom 1,863 have engaged in 
teaching. In the normal school libra- 
ries were 129,333 volumes. 

Among the largest appropriations 
were $92,000 to Normal College, New 
York City ; $62,000 to State Normal 
and Training School, Oswego, N. Y ; 
$32,484 to the Philadelphia Normal 


sum downwards. 

New York State appropriated to 
her normal schools $193,000; Mas- 
sachusetis, $75,325 ; Wisconsin, $58- 
256; Illinois, $47,400. 

There are 15 normal schools in 
Ohio, 13 in Pennsylvania, 9 each in 
New York and Illinois, 8 each in 
Missouri and Tennessee, and 7 each 
in Massachusetts and West Va. 





From the comparative table for the 


years 1870 t 0 to 1878, inclusive, it ap- 
pears that the number of institutions, 
instructors, and students reporting 
under this head is greater for the 
year 1878 than for any previous year. 
There were 4 more institutions, 38 
more instructors, and 2,587 more stu- 
dents reported than for 1877. 

With reference io the prevalent 

discussion of the 

VALUE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

the Commissioner observes that thus 
far the facts indicate that the more 
thoroughly these schools are studied 
and understood, the deeper becomes 
the conviction of their necessity, 
statement fully supported by the 
facts presented in the speech of Hon. 
John I. Gilbert, in the Assembly of 
the State of New York, upon the 
resolution with reference to normal 
schools. 

In concluding the subject the Com- 
missioner says : 

“We are virtually repeating the 
discussion long since closed in Prus- 
sia, Austria, and some other Euro- 
pean countries. In them the exist- 
ence of normal schools is assured, 
and public action is directed to per- 
fecting them. 

In the normal schools of Germany 
the theory of pedagogics is expound- 
ed with philosophic breadth and sci- 
entific precision. Here students pre- 
paring for the teacher’s profession 
are trained in methods which become 
practical guides to them in their 
work as teachers of the young. The 
effect of this exact training, having 
always Clearly defined aims in view, 
is seen in all departments of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and university in- 
struction.” 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


WE invite attention to the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the 


SCHOOL POPULATION 
of the thirty-eight States and nine 
Territories, which we gather from the 
abstract of the interesting and valu- 
able report of Gen. Eaton, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
Without reference to States it ap- 











| for 38 States, 
School for Girls ; $24,700 to Illinois | ritories, 157,260 ; 


State Normal University, Normal, | | ec 
Illinois ; $24,500 to California State | 9,924,316, for 10 Territories, 78,879 ; 
Normal School, San Jose, Ca-ifornia. | the 
Other appropriations varied from this |g for 31 States, 5,093,298, for 5 





pears that the school population is, 
14,418 923, for 9 Ter- 
the number enroll- 
lin public schools is, for 38 States, 
number in daily attendance is, 
Terri- 
| tories, 38,115; the number of pupils 
reported in private schools is, for 12 
States, 280,492, for 4 Territories, 6,- 
183 ; the total number of teachers is, 
for 38 States, 269,132, for 9 Territo- 
ries, 2,012 ; thenumber of male teach- 
ers in 34 States is, 100,878, in 8 Ter- 
ritories, 789; the number of female 
teachers in 34 States is, 141,780, in8 
Territories, 1,027; the public school 
income is, for 38 States, $86,035,264, 





for 10 Territories, $942,837 ; the pub- 
lic school expenditure is, for 38 States 
$79,652,553, for 10 Territories, $877- 
405; the permanent school fund for 
82 States is, $106,138,348, for 1 Ter- 
ritory, $1,506,961. 

Thus it will be seen that only a 
trifle over 5 million out of the 14,- 
518,923, are in daily attendance upon 
the schools. 

Where are the 9,325,634 children? 
Where do they spend their time? 

What sort of an education do they 
get to prepare them for citizenship, 
for voting, for law-making, for jury 


a| duty? 


These more than nine millions of 
children growing up in ignorance, 
without intelligence, without disci- 
pline—for the discipline of our public 
schools is of nearly as much value as 
the direct benefits derived from what 
is taught. The habit of obedience, 
the habit of working with others, 
punctuality, regularity ; al! these vir- 
tues are and must be insisted upon in 
order to do effective work; and yet 
here are two-thirds of our prospective 
population growing up without any 
such training at all. 

In view of these facts, it is cer- 
tainly the part of wisdom to give us 
better school laws, better teachers, 
longer terms—and to look out for 
such action as will remedy these evils. 

Over nine millions growing up in 
ignorance is, of itself a menace to 
property, to law and order, and toall 
progress as well. 

Let the facts be stated, and the 
remedy be applied. 

Have you stated the case plainly 
and fairly at one of the meetings of 
the “Reading Club,” so that all the 
people as well as the tax payers un- 
derstand it, that good schools pay back 
their cost in compound interest? 

Do they know, and are they all 
convinced of the fact that it is cheap- 
er to educate the community than to 
be taxed to support them as paupers, 
or to punish them as criminals! 

Property pays the cost, and the 
enormous burden of expense of all 
this criminal prosecution. 

This question cannot be put off. 

Shall we educate and save the 
young, or be taxed to punish ayd 
provide for, the adult criminals? 

Your vote in the Legislature, or at 
the next school meeting, may decide 
the question. 





o-+ 





Ir is an easy thing for our teach- 
ers to show ia the columns of the lo- 
cal county papers, that money paid 
for sustaining good schools becomes 
an investment paying compound in- 
terest. 

Our teachers train the children, all 
the time, to habits of industry, punc- 
tuality, and obedience ; train to intel- 
ligent, productive citizenship. 
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Whereas, without the school, with- 
out this training, the youth grow up 
idle, ignorant, law-breaking, law-de- 
fying villains; and preperty (your 
property, Mr. Tax-payer) is taxed to 
pay the bill. 

In this latter case you get no “‘val- 
ue received,” but have to keep on pay- 
ing good money for nothing; for no- 
thing except a mere wreck of a man 
—a rotten hulk—a sheer incubus on 
society. 

Remember that education pays. 

Ignorance costs. 





Supervising School Officers. 


UPERINTENDENTS of Educa- 
tion, of instruction, of common 


schools, or of free schools (sometimes 
styled commissioners) are elected by 
the people in 21 States and 2 Terri- 
tories, viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Arizona, and Utah. 

They are chosen by the State Board 
of Education in 5 States, viz: Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Texas. 

They are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, generally with consent of coun- 
cil, in 8 States and 3 Territories, viz: 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington. 

They are selected by joint ballot 
of the Legislatare in 3 States: New 
York, Vermont and Virginia. 

They hold office by virtue of some 
other office in 1 State and 2 Territo- 
ries, the principal of the State Nor- 
mal School for whites being ex officio 
superintendent in Maryland, the ter- 
ritorial controller in Idaho, and the 
territorial librarian in Wyoming. 

County superintendents, commis- 
sioners, or examiners exist in 29 
States and 8 Territories. | 

They are elected by the people in 
13 States and 6 Territories: Califur- 
nia, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New York, Oregon, South Car- 
olina, Wisconsin, Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. F 

They are appointed by the State 
superintendent in Alabama; by the 
State board of education in Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey and Virginia; by 
county boards in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland and North Carolina; by 
county courts in Arkansas, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; by the county pro- 
bate judge in Ohio; and by conven- 
tions of minor school officers in In- 
diana and Pennsylvania. In Arizona 


in Texas appointing 2 examiners for 
his county. In Idaho the county au- 
ditors act as county school superin- 
tendents, except in 2 counties, where 
the duty is assigned to the probate 
judges. 

Township superintendents chosen 
by the people form the rule through- 
out the State in Michigan and Ver- 
mont; while in Maine any town may 
choose such an officer, who is there 
termed a school supervisor. In Ala- 
bama, under a law of February 7, 
1879, a superintendent for each town- 
ship or other school district is ap- 
pointed by the county superintend- 
ent, subject to the approval of the 
State superintendent. 





Wages begin to advance all along 
the line. Prosperity attends every 
department of industry. Demand is 
brisk for nearly all commodities, and 
prices are on the advance for every- 
thing. This advance should reach 
the school teachers without further 
delay, and provision must be made 
for it at the next annual school meet- 
ing. 


THE QUINCY EXPERIMENT. 





Si cases in which one triumphs by 
virtue of social position and the 


prestige derived from a well-known 
and honored family name, argument 
is frequently dispensed with. We 
therefore welcome the contribution of 
Wendell Phillips to the agitation of 
the “Quincy Experiment.” 

We presume that as Mr. Phillips is 
so eminent the general public will 
defer to Mr. Adams’ views inso far 
and only in so far as these are sup- 
ported by indisputable and convinc- 
ing reasons. We cite from Mr. Phil- 
lips’ remarks, suggesting that any 
seeming personalities were probably 
qualified by the conditions under 
which these remarks were delivered : 

WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE QUINCY 

SYSTEM. 

“It is in use in the public schools 
in Quincy, in our State, and I hear 
there is some talk of introducing itin 
Cleveland. I[t is a pet scheme of the 
Adamses, to undermine the common 
school system, which guarantees a 
republic. It is begotten by a brain 
so confused by aristocratic prejudices 
that it cannot apprehend facts. The 
philosophy is unsound, and the alleg- 
ed facts upon which it is based are 
only the dreams of a heartless and 
contemptuous skeptic in regard to 
public institutions. 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., con- 
tends that the children of poor men 
cannot understand the literature of 
the English language, or appreciate 
the ordtnary routine of teaching as 
well as the child who sits at richer 





and Texas the county judges act as 
county superintendents, each judge 


supposing that brains can be meas- 
ured by the cost of what a man eats, 
or the furniture he uses. Every line 
and fact in American history contra- 
dict him. The one name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln scatters his theory to 
the winds. If any one argues that 
that ‘poor man’s illustrious son’ was 
an exception, it is easy to see that it 
was in the quantity, not the quality, 
of his intellectual aspirations. 

There is no danger to our civiliza- 
tion from too good a diet being offer- 
ed at the humblest table. It is the 
moral character of what the press 
flings out, which alone can make a 
thoughtful man tremble, and that 
gangrene poisons the upper classes 
more thoroughly than the lower: No 
reform, moral or intellectual, ever 
came down from the upper classes of 
society. Each and all come up from 
the protest of martyr and victim. 


The safety of the State, after all, 
is under the roofs of the ‘dollar-and- 
a-half-a-day men,’ as Mr. Adams in- 
solently describes them. Any change 
of the common school system based 
on the Quincy method, will be its de- 
struction.” 


Lert our teachers by all means use 
the columns of the local newspapers, 
for teachers are their best friends. 

They train for the press an intelli- 
gent constituency, all the time, who 
will not only demand good newspa- 
pers, but who, by virtue of their 
training, will have the ability and 
the disposition to pay for them. 

Intelligent people want to know 
what is going on in the world. 

Ignorant people are indifferent and 
careless. Education pays! 








BLACKBOARDS. 


REST. BALDWIN says truly 
that the skillful teacher will use 
blackbeard in all recitations. 

In language and grammar the ex- 
ercises are written on the board. 

In geography, maps are drawn and 
lessons outiined. 

In reading, words are spelled and 
defind; inflection, emphaais, pitch, 
force and quality of voice are marked 
But it is needless to enumerate. 

The qualified teacher will no more 
attempt to teach without ample black- 
board surface; than the farmer will 
attempt to cultivate his farm without 
a plow or a hoe. 

He also says a set of 

OUTLINE MAPS 
and local maps of the county and 
State are indispensable in every 
school. These maps, as well as 
globes, will be advantageously used 
in almost every recitation. 

Only quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these valuable 





tables. He makes the mistake of 


aids unused. 





COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 

It is astonishing, when we find that 
the common school set of apparatus 
costs only from $40 to $60, that any 
school should be unsupplied. It is 
mortifying to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the United 
States are supplied with these essen- 
tial and necessary “tools to work 
with.” 

Men squander millions on their ap- 
petites, and leave their children des- 
titute of the necessities of intetlec- 
tual life. Judicious expenditure is 
true economy. 

Money invested in maps, globes, 
charts, and other 

SCHOOL APPARATUS 
pays the highest possible dividends 
both to pupils and parents—and the 
tax for these necessary articles or 
“tools to work with,” let it be remem- 
bered, is scattered over all the taxa- 
ble property of the district. 

It costs but the merest trifle to each 
individual, but the gain to the chiid 
is very great. 





SCHOOL RECORDS. 


ae officers will save money, 
and the tax payers will save 
money, teachers will be more prompt- 
ly paid, as they ought to be in all ru- 
ral districts — litigation and trouble 
will be prevented—if the school di- 
rectors will comply with the school 
law, and provide record books to keep 
the accounts straight. 

The language of the law is explicit 
and mandatory: “The directors shall 
appoint one of their number clerk, 
who shall keep a record of all the 
official acts of the board, fina well 
bound book, provided for the purpose.” 

Nearly ten years ago, Dr. Bateman, 
while State Superintendent of Illi- 
nois, said: ‘*Lack of such 

OFFICIAL RECORDS 
has caused more law suits and losses, 
more confusion and trouble in the 
financial and general business admin- 
istration of the school system, than 
any other one thing.” 

This was true then; and, although 
there has been great improvement in 
these matters since, it is true to-day. 

It is as true of every other State 
as of Illinois. 

And because there are so many dis- 
tricts in which the requirements of 
the law regarding the keeping of rec- 
ords are still utterly disregarded, the 
attention of directors is hereby call- 
ed to the provisions of the law bear- 
ing upon the subject. 

It will not answer the purpose of 
the law to have records kept upon 
loose sheets or scraps of paper. 

Well bound books that are suitable, 
and so arranged that the records can 
be kept in a “punctual, orderly aud 
reliable manner,” must be procured. 


i 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
object to the remarks so frequent- 
ly made about the educational fa- 


cilities of our State, and comparing 
our schools with those of the States 
north of the Ohio River, leaving the 
impression on the mind of the reader 
that our schools are inferior to their’s. 


1 do not believe that the Illinois, 
Indiana or Ohio schools are any bet- 
ter than our own. I refer you to an 
article in the October number of the 
Danville Normal Teacher, in regard 
to the schools in Indiana. 


It complains of the fact that many 
of the graduates of that school when 
they are examined for a certificate 
make a complete failure, and some 
receive even a fourth grade certifi- 
cate, 

I examined the class in the aca- 
demic department of the St. James 
Public School, on the list of ques- 
tions as given by the Indiana State 
Board of Education for the August 
examinations, with the following re- 
sult: 

One student’s general average was 
94, one 87, one 83, and two 82, on a 
scale of 100, There are but six mem- 
bers of the class, aad they will not 
graduate for two years yeu; and the 
pupil who failed can at that time pass 
a fair examination in the common 
English branches. I gave them a 
fair examination, and they were not 
allowed to consult books or one an- 
other, but had to depend upon their 
own knowledge. 

I acknowledge that our school law 
needs changing in some of its sec- 
tions: Section 7064, 4th line, after 
the word commence, should read ‘ton 
the first Monday of July.” 

Section 7080, 3d line, after the 
word thereof, should read ‘and at- 
terfd its regular meetings, unless ex- 
cused by the county superintendent 
on account of sickness, which sick- 
ness shall be sworn to by the teacher, 
and a record made thereof for future 
reference.” 

A failure to attend said meetings, 
except on the above conditions, shall 
be a revocal of the certificate of the 
teacher failing to attend. Such re- 
vocal shall disqualify the party from 
teaching in the public schools of the 
State of Missouri for one year from 
date of revocal. 

Section 7081 should be repealed, 
and one substituted establishing the 
office of County Superintendent, who 
should be elected for four years from 
April, 1881, and paid a salary equiv- 
alent to $12 for each school district 
in the county. 

Section 7087 should be repealed. 

A section of the following import 
should be added : 

The county superintendent of each 





county shovld hold a Normal Insti- 
tute in his county, to last not less 
than 12 days of actual work, during 
the month of July or August. And 
each applicant for a certificate, hefore 
the examination, shall pay to the 
county superintendent the sum of $1 
for the support of the Institute, and 
each teacher in the county shall pay 
to the county superintendent on or 
before the third day of the Institute, 
$1 for the benefit of the Institute. 

B. 





SCATTERING SHOT. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Spee serpy shot may make a 
great deal of noise and frighten 


the rabbits and squirrels, but it rarely 
brings down much game. 

We may toss whole armfuls of 
those bushes into our fire, and we 
shall have, as the Bible expresses it, 
a crackling, but the water in the ket- 
tle will not warm very fast. The 
same amount of wood, condensed 
into a few good sticks, lying close to- 
gether, would have brought up the 
temperature of the water, and the 
same amount of shot or bullets, all 
directed one way, would have done 
execution. 

In other words, if we want to ac- 
complish anything, we must have a 
definite aim and unity of effort. This 
seems avery simple truth, and one 
uniformly accepted. And yet in the 
work of tesching, how often do we 
see it entirely ignored in action. 


The mind of the child is not a box, 
divided into so many compartments, 
one of which can be filled at a time. 
It is not an artificial rose-tree, in the 
making of which we may finish the 
stem before we put on the leaves, 
and complete the root before begin- 
ning to form the blossom. 


It is a living mechanism—or an 
organic unity where no part can grow 
without involving the development of 
all the others. It is a living  rose- 
tree, where stem and leaf and root 
must start at once, and live together 
and through each other, or not at all. 


We hear many talk glibly about 
the stage of Perception and the stage 
of Reason—and we begin to be weary 
with the monotonous repetition of 
these catch words, on which, togeth- 
er with ‘‘abstract” and “concrete,” 
so many changes are rung. 

But a child cannot perceive with- 
out reasoning, nor can he reason 
without perceiving, and he who tries 
to train, as he phrases it, ‘‘one part 
of the mind” without, or before an- 
ovher, is only attempting the impos- 
sible. We must never forget that we 
are dealing with an organic unity, 
and not with an agglomeration of 
faculties. We cannot train and de- 





velop one part without training and 
developing all the rest. We cannot 
scatter our shot. 


Again, in the arrangement of the 
child’s school work, we should cer- 
tainly be doing a foolish thing if we 
were to attempt to finish his study 
of Mathematics all at once, and then 
to take up Physics and finish that, 
and then to devote several years en- 
tirely to Language, &c. The inter- 
relations of all things forbid this— 
the mind of the child in its growth 
and development being one of the 
“things,” and is correlated with ev- 
erything else. No more ought we to 
give at any time of his life a dispro- 
portionate share of the time to Math- 
ematics or to History or Language. 

At all periods of his school life he 
should have some History; at all 
times, some Language, some Physics, 
ete. Atall times of his school life, 
should the one departinent which is 
the most’ adapted to develop and 
strengthen his mind, be allowed the 
greatest share of time. And each 
one should be taught with a view to 
all, and with a thought of all. Only 
in this way can any really good work 
be done. 

First, the correct and steady aim; 
then, no scattering and random shot. 
Do you know why you have five re- 
citations in Latin, four in French and 
two in English a week, and only four 
in Algebra all told? If not, it were 
well for you to seek a reason for the 
faith that is in you. 

Again, how often in how many 
schools more than half the effort is 
wasted because the teachers do not 
work together—to use a card-table 
expression, but avery vivid one— 
do not play into each other’s hands. 
One builds aud another demolishes 
what has been done by the first. 


. 


Even mechanics in building a house 
are not so thoughtless, for the mason 
works with a view to the coming car- 
penter, and the carpenter does not 
forget the painter, the plasterer, or 
even the plumber. But where a class 
passes from teacher to teacher during 
the different hours of a day, how 
many schools shall we find where each 
of those teachers has a clear idea of 
what all those other teachers are 
doing? 

The result of their mutual igno- 
rance is that methods taught in one 
class room are opposed in another— 
the same thing is taught differently 
by two different teachers, and though 
they may both be right from their 
own point of view, the outcome in 
the mind of the pupil is confusion 
and uncertainty. 

With how much more force would 
the teaching come, how much labor 
now wasted would be utilized, if the 


This trouble exists just as much in 
graded schools — those petrifiers of 
teachers under their present arrange- 
ment——as the classes pass from one 
room to another at the close of each 
year. 

One thivg is certain: The public 
will not cease their very reasonable 
grumbling till they see an organiza. 
tion where there is not so much effort 
wasted, and where there is less scat- 
tering of shot. 


EDUCATIONAL AXIOMS. 


L 
The State as alluded to in discus- 
sion of the problems of E:lucation, is 
the formal expression of the will of 
the people. 





II. 

The People are politically those 
who under a popular government are 
entitled to political expression. All 
of the inhabitants of the community 
exert an influence in the formation of 
the community beliefs, but find polit- 
ical expression only through the po- 
iitical people. 

III. 

The rights of the State in matters 
of Education rest upon the same 
grounds as any other of its rights: 
ultimately these rights rest upon the 
unquestionable privilege of each com- 
munity to decide upon its ability and 
willingness to assume any obligation. 

a. 

Property, according to the accept- 
ed opinions of all writers of credit, 
is inconceivable apart from the social 
institutions which create the right 
and alone render it of any value. 
Hence, as the right of property nei- 
ther precedes nor gives validity to 
the community, property is neither 
the sole interest of the community, 
nor does the community belong to 
those who hold accumulations in vir- 
tue of the opportunities provided by 
the community. Property is only 
one among the rights furnished and 
secured to the citizen, and cannot be 
allowed to forget its origin, or to in- 
validate other rights and privileges 
equally binding. 

¥. 

Taxes are not sums of money ex- 
torted by an abstract something 
called the State: but a price paid for 
the provision and security of social 
privileges: a price which not long 
ago was 100 per cent. ef income, to- 
gether with the control of a man’s la- 
bor and of his family’s honor: a price 
which in our large cities has been re- 
duced to 2 1-2 per cent. upon a valu- 
ation “‘scaled” at least 23-8 Hence 
while there remains room for a more 
equitable adjustment of taxation, and 
for a diminution in the amount re- 
quired, good citizens will cheerfully 





shot were not so wastefally scattered ? 


pay amounts necessary for the per- 
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petuation of vhe institutions which at 
once create and protect property, and 
which secure to them the varied ben- 
efits which accrue from good govern- 


ment. 
VI. 


Tax payers in the eye of the law 
are those who are legally the payers 
of taxes. But it must be borne in 
mind that consumers are always the 
tax payers; that in so far as our 
wealthy people Co not consume their 
own property or employ it for purpo- 
ses of vanity, or prospective gain, (as 
in the case of unimproved property) 
they only hand over as taxes money 
previously collected from the con- 
sumer. 

If one owns and rents a house, he 
must‘as an inducement, receive all 
that he expends in repairs, in insur- 
ance, and in taxes, before he can be- 
gin to calculate the income which his 
investment brings him, and if at pres- 


not pay these charges in addition to 
an interest as great as the owner cap 
obtain from other invesuments, he will 
sell his house and employ his capital 
otherwise. Of course there are peo- 
ple who suppose that if they did not 
pay taxes, insurance, etc., they could 
still collect the same amount of rent 
—but this view will not bear exami- 


nation. 
VII. 


That in matters of property the 
property holders are likely to have 
the most valid opinions, and that they 
are also certain to find effective ex- 
pression for their opinions, in no wise 
conflicts with the truth that as prop- 
erty is not the only interest of com- 
munity life, and as property must be 
created as well as owned, the bulk of 
the community has rights as against 
any claim that “tthe community be- 
longs to those who (directly) pay the 
taxes.” 


The Ocean of Human Passions. 


LOATING to and fro in my 
mind to-day runs a scrap of some 


poet’s words nearly as follows, in 
speaking of the tide of immigration 
pouring into our Western States: 





“We hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of Nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of waves, 
Where soon shall roll a human sea.”’ 
The sound of the sea has been the 
strong, dominant undertone, sound- 
ing steadily in my ears yesterday af- 
ternoon and evening, and this morn- 
ing from early twilight till noon. It 
has sounded whenever we listened, 
and its sound ceases never, in all the 
changes of the year. It is the roar 
of the surf on the shore of the At- 
lantic Ocean ; it is the gentle murmur 
often ; it is the clashing and crushing 
of countless waves, and the madness 


leaping like lions during the great 
storms and while the sea is settling 
again to a calm—so that it varies 
like an anthem through many a tone, 
with many a degree of power and 
volume. 

The passions of men are like the 
ripples, the waves, the billows; and 
ranging all the way from the charm- 
ing grace and fascinating beauty of 
the sea as smooth as glass, over which 
the softest breath of morning or eve- 
ning or sultry noon lazily creeps, to 
the wildest war of the elements, sur- 
passing a thousand fold the noise of 
a Waterloo or a Gettysburg. 


The passions of our civil war, the 
passions of the late presidential cam- 
paign, the passions of a French Rev- 
olution, are like the turmoil of the 
storm-tossed deep when ‘it battles 
with the might of the whirlwind. 
Either may well symbolize the other, 
as poet, writer and historian have 
often found effective. 


The passions of the rising genera- 
tion ought to be more controlled by 
reason and conscience than the pas- 
sions of any former generation, less 
enlightened and schooled, ever were, 
or could have been. 
dent, if the tendency of our whole 
educational system and force is to 
conquer the brutal and beastly, and 
strengthen greatly the intellect and 
the soul. If not, it falls below its 
due scope and destiny — far below, 
and ought to be materially changed. 

All our noblest instincts demand 
this; the highest welfare of the Na- 
tion imperatively demands this; let 
it be an ever-present object and aim 
of the. friends of secular education. 
as it is the avowed object of the pro- 
moters of religious culture in every 
form. 

Tax payers, whose burdens are 
heavy to be borne, bear them with 
what patience you can rally, because 
every dollar well laid out to educate 
and save, is stronger and better, than 
a dollar laid out to reform the crimi- 
nal, or support him in prison. 


If you doubt this, get the facts and 
figures, and make up your mind which 
is the better investment, to build 
school house or jail; to pay salary of 
teacher, or salary of jailer; to bring 
up a set of well-trained citizens, 
young men and women qualified in 
mind and morals and manners to be- 
come the strength and ornament of 
any community, or to let a set come 
up as wholly and chiefly untrained, 
and thereby positively unfitted and 
disabled to fulfil civic duty, or to en- 
joy civic privileges. 

If, as tax payer and patriot, you 
look into the future—no remote, no 
shadowy, but a near and certain fu- 
ture, and see the fruits of your tax- 





of furious billows, white-crested, and 


paying yielded year by year in still 


This is self-evi-} 


greater abundance and richness, as 
each scholar ultimately ripens into 
the excellence and power of man- 
hood, and rises to the culmination of 
good influence and noble example and 
effective inspiration of the next gen- 
eration. 

If you thus definitely foresee the 
rising of a grand aud pure tide of 
moral and mental strength that shall 
ebb and flow responsive to the best 
influences of earth and heaven. 

If you clearly perceive that the in- 
creasing millions of our population 
shall thus fluctuate less and less in 
future ages under the lunatic and 
demonic power of the demagogue and 
the bigot, the fraudulent, the viru- 
lent, the profane—then pay your just 
tax with a sense of duty fulfilled, of 
privilege ripely enjoyed, of glory 
foretasted, and of a nation whose 
peace and righteousness, industry. 
brotherhood and virtue, shall be as 
the tranquil depths of the stormless 
sea, ever Crystalline and pure, new 
yet old, fresh and divine, as from the 
very hand of God. 

L. W. Hart. 





LOUISIANA. 





EN. EATON says “the extensive 
prevalence of yellow fever, in 
an unusually fatal form, during the 
summer and autumn of 1878 preven- 
‘ed in several parishes the making 
out of the reports of the preceding 
school year. From 9 parishes there 
were no reports whatever; from 2 
others, next to none. Chiefly from 
this cause the enrollment in the pub- 
lic schools for 1877-78 seems less by 
8,171 than that of 1876-77; although 
there was an increase of 6,905 in 
youth entitled to attend and of 497 
in the schools provided for them,with 
475 more teachers. The average at- 
tendance is not given. 

Receipts and expenditures for free 
schools went much beyond those of 
the year before, and from his per- 
sonal observations in the schools he 
visited, Supt. Lusher thought their 
general condition better than in any 
previous session for several years.” 

Everywhere throughout the State 
there has been great delay in collect- 
ing and in paying over the money due 
teachers. 

We hope the friends of education 
in the Legislature of this State, will, 
now that the cotton crop is so large 
and brings in so much ready money, 
in their patriotic wisdom devise the 
means not only to pay what is already 
due, but accumulate school funds to 
pay teachers in money regularly every 
month, as other State officers are 
paid, and as a number of other States 
have already arranged to do. 

School teachers should be paid 





every month in axt the States. 


The better crops of cotton and 
corn and wheat, bring better times, 
and as all the necessaries of life are 
advancing in priee, the wages of 
teachers should also share in this 
general advance. 

Cannot something be done in this 
direction this winter? 

We hope so. 

Let teachers procure a copy of the 
school law of Illinois, which contains 
this provision for the regular monthly 
payment of the wages of teachers, 
and get it incorporated in the school 
law of every State where it is not 
already in operation. Don’t delay! 





[Chicago Inter-Ocean]. 
PERILS OF THE DEEP. 

The world-renowned swimmer, Captain 
Paul Boyton, in an interview with a news- 
paper correspondent at the seashore, rela- 
ted the following incidents in his experi- 
ence: 

Reporter. — “‘Capt. Boyton, you must 
have seen a large part of the world?” 
Capt. Boyton.—“Yes sir, by the aid of 
my Rubber Life Saving Drcss, I have trav- 
vled over 10,000 miles on the rivers of Eu- 
rope and Amcrica; have also been presen- 
ted to the crowned heads of England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, It- 
aly, Holland, Spain and Portugal, and have 


‘in my possession forty-two medals and 


decorations ; I have three times received 
the order of knighthood, and been elected 
honorary member of committees, clubs, 
orders and societies.” 

Reporter.—“* Were your various trips ac- 
companied by much danger?” 

Capt. Boyton. --‘*That depends upon 
what you may call dangerous. During my 
trip down the river ‘agus in Spain, 1 had 
to ‘shoot’ one hundred and two waterfalls, 
the highest being about eighty-five feet, 
and innumerable rapids. Crossing the 
Straits of Messina, I had three ribs bioken 
ina fight with sharks; and coming down 
the Somane, a river in France, I received a 
charge of shot from an excited and start- 
led huntsman. Although all this was not 
very pleasant, and might be termed dan- 
gerous, I fear notuing more on my trip 
than intense cold; for, as long as my limbs 
are free and easy, and not cramped or be- 
numbed, I am all right. Of late I carry a 
stock of St. Jacobs Oil in my little boat— 
(the Captain calls it ‘Baby Mine.’ and has 
stored therein signal rockets, thermome- 
ter, compass, provisions, etc.)—and I have 
had but little trouble. Before starting out 
[rub myself thoroughly with the article, 
and its action on the muscles is wonder- 
ful. From‘constant exposeure [ am some- 
what subject to rheumatic pains, and no- 
thing would ever benefit me, until I got 
hold of this Great German Remedy. Why 
on my travels I have met people who had 
been suffering with rheumatism for years; 
by my advice they tried the Oil, and it 
cured them. I would sooner do without 
food for days than be without this remedy 
for one hour. In fact 1 would not attempt 
a trip without it.” 

The Captain became very enthusiastic 
on the subject of St. Jacobs Oil, and we 
left him citing instances of the curative 
qualities of the Great German Remedy to 
a party around him. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PuospnaTE produces 
most excellent resuits in the prostration 
and nervous derangement consequent upon 





sunstroke. 
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O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are-glad to pre 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


OrFice STATE SupT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NAsHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1830. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TrRovuspDALE, 

State Supt. 


_—_ —-—e > eo — 


TENNESSEE. | 








it must be exceedingly gratifying 
not only to Hon. Leon Trousdale, 
the able and eflicient Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Tennessee, but 
to all others interested in the pro- 
gress and up-building of the State, 
to watch the steady growth of the 
public school system here. 

The series of County Institutes 
have done much to awaken the peo- 
ple to the value and necessity of ed- 
ucation. 

It is not merely a luxury to be en- 
joyed by the rich, the favored few, 
but an absolute necessity to the many 
—to all. The participation of all in 
voting, law-making, in obeying law ; 
the liability of all to be called upon 
to become law-makers, involves this 
neceesity to educate all, not only 
here but in every other State; and 
the fact too, that unless we make good 
laws and execute them, we must all 
smart and suffer for and pay for the 
poor laws enacted by unwise legisla- 
tors, shows again not only the neces- 
sity but the value of such a system 
of public schools as will give all a 
chance to get ready for their duties. 

These broader and more practical 
phases and features of education have 
been dwelt upon and so forcibly and 
vividly illustrated by the State Su- 
perintendent and his able corps of 
workers in the Institutes held the last 
season, that a new and wide-spread 
interest has grown into such active 
shape, that the /egislation in Tennes- 
see on school matters will take on a 
broader ard more liberal phase. 

Short terms, and the poor pay and 
slow pay of the teachers, have been 
a great drawback to the system here 
as elsewhere. And yet there has 


been a steady progress made in all 
parts of the State. The efforts and 
labors of the State Superintendent 
have been manifold, and the leading 
educators have most nobly and en- 
thusiastically seconded him in his 
work. 

In fact, Gen. Eaton in his last re- 
port says ‘‘the record here is extreme- 
ly encouraging, the additional enroll- 
ment in the State schools including 
not only the full increase of youth of 
school age, 6,559, but more than five 
times this number, 33.509; tbe addi- 
tional average daily attendance reach- 
ing also 29,932. The public schools, 
too, kept fairly up with this increase 
of attendance, numbering 742 more 
than in 1876-77, with 591 more teach- 
ers and an additional expenditure of 
$103,160 on them. Private schools 
also increased somewhat in number 
and considerably in attendance, so 
that the total educational gain within 
the State was very noteworthy.” 

Over one hundred thousand dollars 
more expended, and the employment 
of about 

SIX HUNDRED MORE TEACHERS 
in one year, does indeed make a good 
showing, of which the school officers, 
teachers and people may justly feel 
proud. 

The private schools, too, have ex- 
hibited a solid and substantial growth, 
and altogether the outlook in Ten- 
nessee is most encouraging. 

The school law should be so amen- 
ded as to have the school funds pro- 
vided in such quantity as to meet the 
growing demands of the schools, and | 
to insure the prompt payment of the 
teachers at the end of every month. 

The provision of the Illinois school 
law seems to cover this ground ad- 
mirably and fully. We suggest to 


Our teachers can easily point out 
the influence and value of good 
schools, over a state of ignorance, 
and its results to the tax payers when 
the question of ‘estimates for schools’ 
is being talked over, and it is about 
time now to begin to do something 
more and better for schools in 1881 
than was done in 1880. 

Longer school terms are needed, 
better teachers are also needed, and 
can be secured by prompt payment of 
salary each month. Provision should 
be made to increase the wages for 
1881, as everything costs more. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 





\_EN. EATON, in the abstract of 
AX his last report, in a table show- 


ing comparative population and en- 
roliment of the white and colored 
races in the public schools of the re- 
cent slave States, gives the following 
figures : 

School population, white, 3,608,- 
654; colored, 1,578,930; enrollment, 
white, 2,034,946 ; colored, 675,150; 
total expenditure for both races, $11,- 
760,251. 

There are reported 34 normal 
schools for the instruction of the col- 
ored race, with 169 instructors and 
5,236 students; 28 institutions for 
secondary instruction, with 111 in- 
structors and 5,290 students; 15 uni- 
versities and colleges, with 120 in- 
structors and 1,620 students; 19 the- 
ological schools, with 49 instructors 
and 626 students; 3 schools of law, 
with 8 instructors and 44 students; 
4 schools of medicine, with 17 in- 
structors and 94 students; 2 schools 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
with 26 teachers and 121 pupils; and 
14,247 public schools, with 675,150 
pupils. 





the teachers that they place a copy of | 
this provision of the Illinois law in| 
the hands of the legislative Commit- | 
tees on Education, and have them in- | 
corporate it into the law of Tennes- | 
see. 

It can be done easily ; and a thing 
which can be done, and ought to be 
Gone, should be done. 

Should it pot? 





A postal card costing only one cent, 
notifying us that a subscriber has 
failed to get a copy of the Journat, 
will secure another copy by first mail. 

We cannot in person see that all of 
the 16,000 names are written every 
month, though we pay for having it 
done, but we are glad to send an ex- 
tra copy of the Journat if any sub- 
scriber fails to get it. 

By all means notify us promptly if| 
you fail to get the paper. It costs 
only a postal card, and most of our. 
subscribers say each copy we issue is 
worth a year’s subscription. 








We do not doubt it. 


There are also 403 schools for col- 
ored pupils, having an enrollment of 
20,675, in reporting free States, mak- 
ing total number of colored public 
schools 14,650 and total enrollment 
in the same 695,825. 

The Commissioner observes that 
the difficulties encountered in tha pro- 
gress of educating the colored race 
which originate from race prejudice 
are gradually disappearing; all are 
beginning to see that idleness, vice 
and crime are the inevitable results 
among the colored people of neglect 
of school attendance, and that these 
evils decrease when the proper kind 
vf school training is afforded. 

Houses fur colored schools are 
generally needed, and there is also 
pressing need of ccmpetent teachers. 
There are encouraging evidences of 
improvement in school houses and in 
the qualifications of teachers for white 
schools in the’ South. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 
The amount distributed from the 
Peabody fund to the States of the 





South from 1868 to 1878, inclusive, 
has been $1,061,700, of which the 
sum of $77,250 was disbursed in 1878. 
This was divided as follows: Vir- 
ginia, $15,350; North Carolina, $4,- 
500; South Carolina, $3,600; Ga., 
$6,000; Florida, $3,900; Alabama, 
$1,100; Mississippi, $600; Louisi- 
ana, $8,000; Texas, $8,550; Arkan- 
sas, $6,000; Tennessee, $14,600; W. 
Virginia, $5,050. 

The wise administration of the 
trustees of the Peabody fund, through 
their very able agent, Dr. Barnas 
Sears, has recognized the changing 
demands of the South by applying 
the much needed aid of the fund more 
especially to the preparation of teach- 
ers. Aid ig afforded to school jour- 
nals to a limited extent, and teachers’ 
institutes in several States have been 
assisted somewhat more; but most 
of the income has been expended in 
granting scholarships and in the es- 


tablishment of a normal college at — 


Nashville. The University at Nash- 
ville furnishes the buildings, and the 
instruction is conducted by the very 
worthy and competent Dr. Stearns. 
The pupils are among the most prom- 
ising men and women in the several 
States represented. 


LEAVE SCHOOL AT 11 YEARS. 


NE half the pupils in the public 
schools of the city [Brooklyn, 


N. Y.] never reach the grammar de- 
partment, * * * and leave the 
schools at the age of 11.” 

We quote the above from the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1877, page 177. Such is the 
statement of the superintendent, in a 
circular to the teachers. 

Was it true of that year only ? 

Far otherwise, as we will proceed 
to show. 

We quote next from the annual 
report of the same superintendent for 
1873, page 7. 

“The average age at which male 
pupils formerly abandoned the public 
schools for active life, was not less 
than fifteen, and large numbers re- 
mained until they reached seventeen 
and eighteen years. Few now attend 
the school beyond their sixteenth 
year, and the average age has declin- 
ed to less than fourteen. 

Along the route a vast number 
drop ovt of the ranks with such ben- 
efit from our instruction as they are 
able to snatch in their hurried pas- 
sage.” 

Without quoting farther, let us now 
look this fact in the face, viz: ‘‘one- 
half the pupils leave the schools at 
the age of 11.” 

Six years since, the pupils were 
admitted. Yet they are able to write 
only the rudest elements of letters 
upon paper; they cannot read with 
facility, even in the most elementary 
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books ; they have learned a smatter- 
ing of geography, are able to give 
some formulas of intellectual arith- 
metic, and may even distinguish a 
noun from a verd. 

Wherever in the Union this is the 
state of things, owing to whatever 
causes, it is a dreadful fact, and 
ought to enlist at once all the energy 
and wisdom, and philanthropy and 
patriotism of the whole community, 
to remedy it thoroughly and forever. 

Eleven years! what countless thou- 
sands thus pass out from school every 
year ; most of them to cease all study, 
all definite training and enriching of 
the mind, to remain dwarfs in power 
and knowledge, the mere embryo of 
citizens; to grow up into men and 
women in all the endowments of body 
and soul, to take the places they can 
fill as workers, but nothing more. 

Eleven years! Mere children, and 
to bear this fearful doom of being 
nothing but children in intellectual 
powers and resources, even if they 
live on for many years, and die in 
old age. 

Eleven years! Are they already 
thinkers, able to do the duties of cit- 
izens? 

Can they enjoy and appreciate the 
privileges of citizenship, if unable to 
read with facility the printed page? 

Can they understand the simplest 
principles of law, if called to serve as 
jurors? 

Imagine a panel of jurors only 11 
years old, listening to witnesses, col- 
lating evidence, hearing the lawyer’s 
pleas, and receiving the charge of the 
judge in cases that involve property, 
or character, or life! Yet that is one 
phase of the fact, with such early de- 
parture from school. 

Eleven years! What do they know 
of the duties and relations of society; 
of husband and wife; of father and 
mother ? 

What will they have the mental 
habits and culture to learn, even with 
all the aid of dear-bought experience 
in riper years? 

It is unspeakably painful to fore- 
see. 

Eleven years! Yet they will be- 
come the law-makers, as voters, or 
the mothers of voters, thus controll- 
ing the destinies of the Nation with 
the absolute sway of sovereignty. No 
fitter victims could be found or made 
for demagogues, partisans and bigots, 
than sych untaugbt and untrained 
citizens, fitly to be called the masses. 

It is needless to dwell longer on 
such a view of the case. 

What shall we do about it? 

Every reader who has followed this 
article to this line, is an active part- 
her in some way or other, to “take 
hold, and hold on, and never let go,” 


4s a teacher, or as a parent, or as a 
Reighbor, or as a tax-payer, or as a 


citizen, or merely as a philanthropist. 
Take hold somehow at once, and with 
all your might, either for God’s sake 
or for man’s. 

It is the world-wide trumpet call of 
Lord Nelson on the eve of Trafalgar : 

Our Nation expects you to do your 
duty, and for nobler motives than na- 
val conquest, or for more solid and 
permanent results. Part of every 
man’s duty is personal, and can no 
more be done by proxy than wedlock 
or death. This appeal is personal. 

Eleven years! Find out what the 
facts are in the school for which you 
pay or pray, or hope or fear. 

Were any community to attempt 
the atrocity of stunting the bodies of 
the children, in order to check all 
growth in limbs and frame after the 
age of eleven years, (as some dogs 
are said to be dwarfed for pets) the 
crime would quickly be visited with 
condign punishment. 

Is the body of a child more valua- 


ble than the mind? 
L. W. Harr. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 





HE Commissioner of Education 
reports the total school popula- 
tion as 14,418,923; average daily at- 
tendance, 5,093,298. Where are the 
9,325,625? 

What sort of citizenship shall we 
get from these more than nine mil- 
lions of children? 

Untrained, uneducated, vicious, 
criminal, idle, helpless—what else is 
there but taxation to arrest, to con- 
vict, to restrain, to watch, to feed, to 
clothe—what? A class growing bet- 
ter? 

No, but a class growing more and 
more depraved, both by the inherent 
tendencies of their own natures, and 
by association with older criminals. 

Is it not eheaper to educate and re- 
strain and help these more than nine 
millions ; is it not cheaper to educate 
them, and so help them to earn their 
own bread and clothing, and shelter, 
and to take care of themselves? 

Even so great a fool as Richard 
Grant White ought to be able to see 
this, and the lesser fools who trot 
along behind this big one, have a 
pocket nerve that will be made sensi- 
tive by-and-by — when it is too late, 
perhaps. 

The enforced attendance of this 
nine million children upon some 
school is a question not far in the 
future. 

The State has a right to protect 
itself, and to insure not only its own 
perpetuity, but its own well-being as 
well, 

Mempuis, Tenn., Dec. 20. 
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B. 


ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 





printer by the 15th oi the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 


STRUCK BY A CYCLONE. 





N OT any of the editorial corps of 
the JournaL, but the publica- 


tion itself! 

Bad, is it not? 

Here is how it happened: A pro- 
minent school officer writes, under 
date of Dec. 20,1880: ‘The Amrr- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF Epucarion is one of 
the necessities of my official life. We 
get more solid, practical information 
concerning educational matters in 
this and adjoining States, from its 
columns, than from all other sources 
combined. 

I conduct an educational column in 
our county paper, according to its 
suggestions, and when I get through 
preparing this column four weeks, 
the JourNnat looks as if it had been 
struck by a cyclone. 

Our teachers nearly all take it, but 
it is hard work to borrow a copy, for 
it is in use. They circulate them 
among the patrons of the schools. 
From reading it, our teachers are wak- 
ing up and anxious to keep abreast 
of the times, and our school officers, 
too, are not only interested, but in- 
telligent and appreciative. 

I shall heartily co-operate with you 
to extend the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL in every school district in this 
part of the State. E. 


a 





SCHOOLSIN RURAL DISTRICTS. 





t kg reference to the country schools 
the Commissioner says : 


“The unsatisfactory condition of 
the country schools demands serious 
consideration. Perpetual change of 
teachers, the want of uniformity and 
of progression in studies, of definite 
purpose and of stimulating influences 
have greatly demoralized this entire 
department of public education. 

Various remedial plans have been 
suggested, all agreeing in the intro- 
duction of graded courses of study 
and intelligent supervision as requisite 
to improvement.” 

He gives a brief summary of the 
measures in progress in Ohio for the 
improvement of the district schools, 
and of courses of study for ungraded 
schools presented in certain State re- 
ports, with a synopsis of the “Grad- 
uating system for country schools” 
devised by A. L. Wade, county su- 
perintendent for Monongalia, W.Va., 
and adopted with excellent results in 
Monongalia county. 

SCHOOLS IN THE CITIES. 

A summary of statistics of public 
schools in 218 cities presents the fol- 
lowing totals: Estimated present 
population, 10,224,270 ; school popu- 
lation. 2,523,137; number of school 
buildings, 3,611; number of sittings 
for study, 855,478 ; number of teach- 
ers, 27,944; number of pupils en- 





rolled, 1,556,974; average daily at- 





tendance, 1,052,974; in the private 
schools, 322,567; total school re- 
ceipts, $26,462,635; total expendi- 
ture, $25,058,241. 

The average expenses per capita of 
daily average attendance for instruc- 
tion and supervision vary from $25.63 
in San Francisco, Cal., to $3.70 in 
Natchez, Miss.; and incidental ex- 
penses vary from 23 cents in Natchez, 
Miss., to $9.10 in Boston, Mass. 

With reference to city schools the 
Commissioner observes : 

**No one can know the growth of 
our urban schools during the last 20 
years without wonder, so great has 
been the improvement in the adminis- 
tration of city boards, in supervision, 
in the qualification of teachers, in 
methods of instruction, in text-books 
and other appliances, and in school 
attendance. That this increase is di- 
rectly traceable to the system is shown 
by the results of its substantial adop- 
tion in British cities since 1871 and 
in the cities of Japan after the visit 
of Mr. Tanaka to this country.” 





Taxes for School Purposes. 


O not let our teachers and school 
officers, or the tax payers, over- 
look the fact that a large amount of 
the property which is taxed to defray 
the expenses of schools in most of 
the school districts, belongs to non- 
residents, who are very largely bene- 
fited by good schools—hence, the sum 
for each individual tax payer who re- 
sides in the district to pay, is, when 
scattered over the whole taxable pro- 
perty, very small compared with the 
benefits the children derive from at- 
tending school. 

If we look carefully into the mat-- 
ter—and it will pay to do so—the res- 
ident tax payer will find the tax to 
maintain the schools and furnish them 
equal to the best, is a very light one. 

It will be found that it is not the 
taxes levied and collected to maintain 
schools which are burdensome, but 
those levied and collected to pay for 
the dack of education, to pay for vice 
and crime. These are burdensome. 





WE have examined with some care : 
“Burr’s Library Index,” and find it 
to be a great help, we might say an 
indispensable help, to professional 
men especially. By its aid we can 
preserve for all time the results of our 
readiag and study in a shape to be 
reached at a moment’s notice. By 
the aid of this auxiliary we can keep 
abreast of the times in intellectual 
progress. Our teachers, too, will find 
it valuable for recording interesting 
data to illustrate the branches taught. 
Don’t try to get along without a good 
Library Index. Burr’s is the best we 
have seen. . 





Senp ten cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 
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THE READING CLUB. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
New York, Dec., 1580. 

The excellent suggestion in your 
valuable paper of a **Reading Club” 
is a move in the right direction. 

But why not have a reading club 
for young men? 

Too many are unacquainted with 
the best authors. 

The novel and other light literature 
occupies a place which might be filled 
by works either of prose or poetry 
which would not only entertain but 
instruct the reader. 

We lose much of the beauties of 
this life because, from lack of judi- 
cious reading, we fail to perceive 
them. 

It is often said books are tiresome. 
They are to those who have not ac- 
quired the habit of reading, for it is 
a habit, and like others, must be ac- 
quired, 

When we see with what persisten- 
cy a Jad wili pass through all the tri- 
als and tribulations consequent upon 
his acquiring the habit of smoking, 
it is to be regreted that this persist- 
ency cannot be turned to some better 
account. 

Macauley says somewhere “that at 
the present Lime a man by careful at- 
tention to mathematics for a short 
time, will know more than the great 
Newton after a lifetime of study and 
thought. If, then, by a little atten- 
tion we can rival so great a master, 
how much to be desired is the habit 
of careful reading. 


Asin all cases where we would 
change the natural bent of our 
thoughts or feelings, it is hard at 
first, hard in proportion to the natu- 
ral disinclination we haye to over- 
come, but when once these are mas- 
tered and we sre on the right road, 
it nqt only becomes easy, but our 
thoughts being changed, we follow it 
as naturally as before we had the op- 
posite path. 

A reading club is the best means 
to effect this change. The word club 
itself has an attractive sound ; many 
young peo le would not care to be- 
long to a society which by its name 
indicated the design to cultivate the 
morals as well as the mind. 


This may not be the right mood in 
which to bring young men to the so- 
ciety ; but before you can splitgthe 
log the wedge must be inserted; so, 
before you can impress upon your 
young friends the advantages of the 
reading club, you must let them judge 
for themselves of its pleasant work- 
ings. 

Many societies have been formed 
for the advancement of the young, 
but the lines in most cases have been 
drawn so closely that they have be- 
come distasteful, 


In a reading club there are sugges-| 466 more sending in reports: 363 the 
tions of pleasant hours with books| increased number of school houses— 
that instruct and entertain; and if|354 of them built during that year; 
the members are allowed to. take the|school property enhanced in value 
books home, subject to regulations, | $250,133; the average time of school 
they will soon have a library in free | extended 5 days; 379 more teachers 
circuJation. | of the higher grades, and 83 fewer of 
Young men very early in life are|the lower, the average pay of teach- 
compelled to adopt some means of| ers raised in some proportion to this 
livelihood, and they say their only | improvement, with receipts, expendi- 
hours for recreation are those of the | tures, and available school fund all 
evening. | showing signs of like advance.” 

If a reading elub is properly con-| More teachers, more schools and 
ducted, it will become a place for in-| better pay, will certainly bring bet- 
nocent recreation. ter results. 

Let them spend one evening of the| The wages of our teachers ought 
week there if no more, and read care-| to be advanced this winter all along 
fully, or if such be the design of the| the line. 
club, commit to memory some cheice | 
passages from different authors, to be 


They are more competent ; 
they earn more in the schoo! room 
and out of it. Prices of clothing, 


recited at some forthcoming meeting. 
This last is an excellent method, as it 
fastens whatever may be chosen firm- 
ly on the mind. 

Often, when spending an evening 


shoes, board, and all else which er- 
ters into the work of the teacher, 
have been advanced, and the times 
are better. 

Money is more plenty, and this 





among friends, some one is called) 
upon for a recitation, and it is sel- 
dom that any are found ready to re- 
spond, and he who is able to recite a 
selection from some great author will 
rise immeasurably in the estimation | 
of his hearers. 
Beside the laudable ambition for | 
knowledge, there is another gratifica- 
tion in reading. Addison says “A 
man of polite education often feels a! 


greater satisfaction in the prospects | 
of fields and meadows, than another 
does in the possession.” 

The finer feelings are cultivated, 
and the more we read the 
find exists. 

Nature js all around us, and though | 
we see her beauties, yet fail to appre- | 
ciate them till the mind has been pre- | 
pared. Men have spent a lifetime of | 
thought in searching out the good and | 
beautiful 


more we 


will aid us to a true and grand con- 
ception of nature. W., JSR. 


—~<fit- 


KANSAS. 








thee the new State Superintendent 
4+ of Kansas, Prof. Speer, shall 


prove to be as efficient and faithful 
as his predecessor, Kansas will make 
a magnificent showing in regard to 
her schools for 1881. 

In fact we know, and so do those 
who voted for Prof. Speer, that he is 
equally competent, equally enthusi- 
astic, and equally aggressive in this 
new field of effort, to any of those 
who have before been called to this 
position. 

Gen. Eaton says: ‘Kansas re- 
ports 33,701 more children of school 
age, 19,731 more enrolled: in public 
schools, and 12,923 more in average 
daily attendence. Other statistics 





are: 271 additional school districts : 


in this world, and a little! 
time given to a study of their works | 


general prosperity ought to be shared 


| by those who are doing such perma- 


nent, effective work in building up 
these States. Wages should not only 


|be paid promptly every month, but 


they should be increased. Let the 


|matter be looked into and provided 


for at the next annual meeting, and 


| so get the school funds in shape and 
‘in quantity sufficient to meet the new 
‘demands promptly, justly and gen- 


erously. 
A new increase of interest wil] not 


only be felt in the schools, but a new 


power will be given to the instruction 
imparted, resulting in practical bene- 
fil to every tax payer in the State. 


~~ +--+ @ e— — 


TEXAS. 


r[\HE most encouraging reports 
come to us from the teachers and 
schoo! officers of Texas. 
| The two Normal Schools have not 
|only demonstrated their usefulness 
| and their ability, but they have serv- 
ed to stimulate teach.rs and others 
| all over the State, to greater efforts. 
| Gen. Eaton says “the attendance 
|was 13,378 
GREATER 





‘than in the year before, while 732 
|more schools were organized, 243 new 
|school houses built, 747 more teach- 
ers kept employed, and $245,843 more 
jexpended. The average school term. 
considerably lengthened, 
| though in several counties it remained 
lamentably short, the number of non- 
|attendants on State schools increas- 
ing too, and the number of iliiterates 
jamong the children of school age 
| reaching 61,123. 

| Over sixty thousand illiterate ch‘l- 
dren should stimulate the Legislature 
| to look very carefully into the present 
|school system. There is somewhere 
& radical defect in the school law of a 


|} too, was 








State which has the largest school 
fund of any in the Union. 

Texas has such a school fund, and 
is now abundantly able to take the 
best of care of all her own school 
population, and also of the enormous 
immigration which is pouring into 
this Empire of the Southwest. 

If the leading educators of the 
State would secure the school law say 
of Illinois or Ohio, and incorporate 
some of the provisions which the ex- 
perience of those States have demon- 
strated to be of real, practical ben- 
efit, it would be a great help to the 
school system. Notably, those pro- 
visions for the prompt payment of 
the wages of teachers every month ; 
the manner of collecting the school 
revenues, and other like important 
matters. 

Texas need not grope along exper- 
imenting any longer. Here are prac- 
ticable, tangible, beneficial results, 
of which the people may avail them- 
selves at once. We hope it will be 
done. 


Both the Normal Schools have done 
and are doing a grand work. 

Hundreds of first-class private 
schools are also in successful opera- 
tion. A large number of good pub- 
lic schools have been organized all 
over the State, but short terms, low 
wages, and uncertain payments, are 
hindering the progress very materi- 
ally, and the remedy ought to be ap- 
plied, and these evils done away with 
by the Legislature soon to assemble, 
and there will be no such burden of 
illiteracy, and no such burden of tax- 
ation to care for them, to report again. 

The remedy is so easy, it should be 
both competent and immediate. 





> 


WE have somehow got the impres- 
sion, perhaps from reading the ad- 
vertisements on page 2 and page 13 
(we always read the advertisements) 
that there is, at least, a difference of 
opinion growing up between certain 
book publishers—a warmth of cold- 
ness, engendering what is called a 
**poetic license,” turning “truth” out 
“naked” or nearly so, during these 
cold days and nights. 

Meantime the people are getting 
the best kind of school books, bound 
in the very best manner, and filled 
with the choicest reading matter, at 
prices so low that they certainly have 
no reason to complain. And then, 
too—well, if those pages are not 
“mighty interestin’ readin’” ‘we 
should smile !” 


<i 
—_— 





{Chicago Tribune]. 

Mr. Ira Brown, the enterprising real es- 
tate man, states that he could and would 
say a good word for the St. Jacobs Oil, 
which had cured him of a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism that all other 





treatments had failed even to allay, 
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Tue Atlantic Monthly presents a 
list of contributors and topics in its 
announcements on our first page, 
which will attract the attention of 
teachers as weil as other intelligent 
people. 

The point is well taken that teach- 
ers get enough of “the school” within 
the scl .1 room. They need to read 
more outside the profession, and we 
know of no single magazine publish- 
ed on the American Continent, which 
containg a greater variety of choice, 
pure, instructive and interesting read- 
ing matter than the Atlantic—barring 
of course, the “‘twaddle” of Richard 
Grant White. 

We have before called attention to 
the superb life-size portraits of Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Lowell and others. 

Look over the “say” of the pub- 
lishers, on the first page. 


<i 





Our issue of sixteen thousand cop- 
ies for December, were all called for 
and sent out before the 20th of the 
month. We add another thousand 
this month, making seventeen thou- 
sand. Will add more next, if nec- 
essary. 

What other journal of education 
prints and circulates anything ap- 
proaching this number ? 





Pror. W. H. Mixer of Bunker 
Hill, Illinois, we have known for 
years as one of the most careful, 
pains-taking and thorough scholars 
in the West. He has developed a 
system of instruction by mail, to 
which we are glad to call atiention. 
Teachers in Texas, California, Flor- 
ida, Maine, or at any intervening 
postoffice, can by this system be put 
in the way of acquiring science, the 
languages, book-keeping; in fact, a 
regular course of training, of incal- 
culable benefit to themselves. 

We have done our friends an injus- 
tice in not calling special attention to 
this matter before. See ‘Interesting 
Announcement,” on first page. 


<i 





SCIENCE OF HUMAN CULTURE. 


s 
BY J. BALDWIN. ¥ 
I.—INTRODUCTORY—OUTLINES AND 
DEFINITIONS. 


Methods rooted in principles are en- 
during. Good methods conform to 
the laws of mental activity and men- 
tal growth, and tend to the harmoni- 
ous development of all the powers 
of the soul. The new education 
reaches the rock ; teaching is consid- 
ered from the stand point of educa- 
tion, and education is considered 
from the stand point of psychology. 

I1I.—TEACHING. 
W—EDUCATION. 
I—PSYCHOLOGY. 


I.—PsycHoLocGy 18 THE SCIENCE OF 
THE Human Sour. The spirit entity, 





which knows, feels, and determines, 
we call the mind, the spirit, the soul, 
the ego. The soul is a unit. The 
distinct activities of the mind are 
called faculties, powers, or capabili- 
ties., A mental faculty is simply a 
distinct capability of the soul. We 
know, feel, and determine; hence we 
group the faculties of the mind thus: 


3.—THE WILL POWERS. 
2—THE EMOTIONS. 
1—THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES 
The intellectual faculties are the 
powers of the mind to know. The 
emotions are the powers of the mind 
to feel; and the will powers are the 
capabilities of the soul to determine 
and direct: The soul as intellect 
does all its knowing; as emotion, all 
its feeling ; as will, all its determin- 
ing. Knowing implies the answers 
to three questions: ‘*How do you get 
it? How do you keep it? What 
can you do with it?” Mind as intel- 
lect, gains knowledge, retains know- 
ledge, and uses knowledge. We per- 
ceive, we remember, we think. The 
intellectual powers are accordingly 
grouped as 
THE THINKING FACULTIES. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE FACULTIES 
THE PERCE PTIVE FACULTIES. 
1.—'Phe perceptive faculties are the 
powers of the mind to gain original 
knewledge. As the soul stands face 
to face with knowledge—beholds it 
immediately, these are by some au- 
thors called intuitive faculties, as they 
furnish to the mind the elements of 
knowledge, they are sometimes called 
presentative faculties. Perceptive, 
used in its popular sense, seems to 
best designate this class of faculties. 
There are three kinds of original 
knowledge — sense knowledge, con- 
scious knowledge, and first truths. 
Hence the three perceptive faculties : 


3—INTUITIVE PERCEPTION. 
2—CONSCIOUS PERCEPTION. 
I-SENSE PERCEPTION. 


(1.) Sense Perception,—The power 
of the mind to gain sense knowledge. 


(2.) Conscious Perception, — The 
power of the mind to gain conscious 
knowledge. 

(3.) Intuitive Perception, — The 
power of the mind tv gain first truths. 

Intuitive perception is by some 
called intuition; and by others, rea- 
son. I venture to submit the above 
classification, believing it the best, 
both for educational and psychologi- 
cal purposes. 

2. The representative faculties are 
the powers of the mind to recall and 
to rearrange knowledge. I like nei- 
ther the name nor the definition of 
this group. Who will suggest bet- 
ter? We reproduce, we call up an 
endless phantom world, and we cre- 
ate ideals. Hence the three repre- 





sentative faculties : 





6.—IMAGINATION. 
5—PHANTASY. 


4—M EMORY. 


(4.) Memory,— The power of the 
mind to recall. 

(5.) Phantasy,—The power of the 
soul to construct phantasms. 

(6.) Imagination, — The ability of 
the mind to create ideals. 

The right of Phantasy or Fancy 
to the rank of a faculty is questiona- 
ble. McCosh, Porter and other psy- 
chologists assign it a place in the 
mental economy. 

3. The thinking faculties are the 
powers of the mind to digest and use 
knowledge. Reflective faculties, is 
not objectionable. Understanding, 
because of its many uses, is decided- 
ly objectionable. Nothing can better 
express the meaning, than thinking 
faculties. We think percepts into 
general notions; we discern the 
agreement or disagreement of no- 
tions; we draw conclusions from pre- 
mises. We conceive, we judge, we 
reason. Hence the three thinking 
faculties : 

9.—REASON. 
8.—JUDGMENT. 
7. — CONCEPTION. 


(7.) Conception, — The power of 
the mind to discern general notions, 
or concepts. 

(8.) Jadgment.— The capacity of 
the soul to discern the agreement or 
disagreement of notions. 


(9.) Reason,—The power of the 
mind to discern conclusions. Some 
antiquated authors use conception in 
the sense of memory. They tell us 
that a remembered percept is a con- 
cept. Nothing coud be more con- 
fusing or misleading. Some of the 
ablest psychologists class reason and 
judgment as one faculty, and call in- 
tuitive perception, reason. But the 
above classification rests upon good 
authority, accords with the best 
usage, and is admirable for educa- 
tional purposes. 

It cannot be denied that, as defin- 
ed, some of the faculties seem to in- 
terlap. This is unavoidable. The 
distinctions, however, are sufficiently 
clear for all practical purposes. 


II. — EDUCATION IS THE SCIENCE OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


It treats of the development of the 
powers of man and the mastery of 
elementary knowledge. Its themes 
are man, matter, method. Principles 
evolved in psychology are here elab- 
orated and applied. Each faculty of 
the soul is profoundly studied. The 
laws of culture, the time of culture, 
the means of culture, and the meth- 
ods of culture are determined. Edu- 
cation is the science of manhood. 


III. — TEACHING 18 THE ART OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 

Teacher and teaching are the grand 
terms by which the English speaking 
brotherhood designate their profes- 
sion and work. Didactics is not large 
enough. Pedagogue and pedagogy 
are to us opprobrious epithets. 
Schoolmaster and schoolmistress are 
equally objectionable. Education is 
the greatest of sciences; teaching 
the noblest of arts. Education 
evolves principles; teaching applies 
them. Education points out the 
means of culture; teaching uses the 
means. Education determines meth- 
ods; teaching adapts methods. As 
education is based on psychology, so 
teaching is based on education. One 
not practically familiar with the sci- 
ence of the mind and the science of 
culture, may be an artisan but not an 
artist; may be a school keeper but 
not a teacher. Teaching is so pre- 
senting objects of thought as to oc- 
casion the activity which develops 
the powers of the mind and gives a 
mastery over the elements of knowl- 
edge. Good methods awaken the 
spontaneity of the child, and lead 
him to find out. Good methods use 
right means in right ways; but, to 
take a single intelligent step, the 
teacher must understand the plan of 
child mind. Rightly stimulated and 
directed by the teacher, all the pow- 
ers develop, and the pupil becomes 
of the greatest possible value to him- 
self and the race. 

Teaching is the art of manhood. 


In this series of papers, I earnestly 
desire to do something to popularize 
these grand themes. Every teacher 
ought to be as familiar with these 
outlines and definitions as with frac- 
tions ; but, as I hope to reach teach 
ers of every grade, my treatment 
must necessarily be strictly element- 
ary. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Kirksville, Mo. 


Pror. W. N. Hutt of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is doing an inestimable service 
to teachers, as well as the general 
public, by cirenlating so cheaply 90 
specimens of “Inventive Free-hand 
Drawing,” for 15c. Any child can, 
with these, ‘make a beginning, and 
with a little help from an older per- 
son go on—you know not where, or 
+ow high or valuable. This is the 
great want just now, and Prof. Hull 
gives it a great movement in the 
right direction. Write him. 


Ir you wish to attend one of the 
largest and most thoroughly practical 
and best controlled institutions, go 
to Johnson’s Commercial College, 210 
and 212 North Third Street. We 
take pleasure in recommending this 
popular and largely attended college. 











—|[Globe-Democrat. 
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NEW WORD — HOMOCULTURE. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
HE requirements of trade contin- 
ually call for the coinage of new 
pieces of money. 

Do not the requirements of the 
mind in giving expression to thought, 
render desirable the employment of 
new words or combinations ? 

In following out a train of ideas 
germain to that of which your journal 
is the organ, I was desirous of find- 
ing, but could not discover, a word 
that covers the grouping of ideas 
that cluster around man’s improve- 
ment in all respects that appertain 
to his welfare. I would suggest, in 
accordance with analogy inlanguage, 
in addition to the following words, 
that answer weil their purpose, arbor- 
culture, agriculture, horticulture, etc. 
—for the purpose above mentioned, 
we use in future as a practical sy- 
nonym for “education,” the word 
homoculture; and define it as “the 
improvement of man’s nature, physi- 
cally, mentully, morally, spiritually.” 

S. 8. 





Recent 


Literature. 

Exiavu Burritt: A Memorial Volume con- 
taining a Sketch of his Life and Labors. 
with Selections from his Writings aud 
Lectures, and extracts from his Private 
Journals in England and America. By 
Charles Northend, A. M. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 479 pages. Price, 
in cloth, $1 50. 


In assuming the task of writing the life, 
or collating the writings of another, espe- 
cially a public man, the editor will be met 
by questions somewhat of this character: 

How large a book shall be made? 

Shall it be arranged for the general 
reader in the main, or shall it be rather 
adapted to the personal friends, relatives 
and fellow townsmen, and thus relate per- 
sonal incidents, early history, epistolary 
correspondence, etc., of the subject? 

Mr. Northend, on the whole, especially 
considering that he was a fellow-townsman 
of Burritt, has done his work wisely and 
considerately. He has made the man 
speak for himself, which is just what the 
reader would prefer in the history of one 
so well able to speak, for himself as Mr. 
Burritt. Minor detaifs have been omitted 
—it is the aims, the great thoughts and 
objects of the man that have been made 
prominent. 

First, we are met by the beautiful steel 
plate, by Buttre of New York, in itself 
well worth a good share of the price ot 
the book. It is said to be a very fine like- 
ness Of Burritt when in his prime. 

The incidents of his early life, his youth- 
ful struggles with adverse circumstances, 
having been so-oflen related and set before 
our school children, have not been enlarg- 
ed upon in the present volume. 

The readers of this journal will call to 
mind that Mr. Burritt was the ‘Learned 
Blacksmith.” who, while heating his irons 
at the forge in years gone by, used to con 
over the Greek grammar, or perform pro- 
digious mathematical calculations in his 
mind. He began his course as a success- 
ful mathematician, showing very remark- 
able powers of memory, such as the abil- 
ity to calculate mentally, the number of 


barley corns it would take to reach around 
the earth. 

He afterward applied himself to the 
study of languages, at the forge, with 
open book, conjugating tupto, tupteis, 
tupti, ete. 

This was at New Britain, Conn., his na- 
tive place, twenty-five miles from Yale 
College, New Haven. 

One can but wish that at this period of 
his life, some one, seeing his tastes and 
perseverance, could have put him in col- 
lege where he could have been helped on 
his way by those who had already sur- 
mounted the difficulties before him. Had 
this been the case, many of those eccen- 
tricities such as usually pertain to “self- 
made” men like himself, Horace Greeley 
and others, would have been avoided, 
while we may suppose much time would 
have been saved. But if time is money, 
and in some cases money is time. Burritt 
had not the *‘money,” and so had to make 
the very most in his acquisitions, of the 
other factor, “time.” 

So we see him timidly drawing near to 
the atmosphere of Yale, as if, forsooth, 
the shadow of the elms would help him as 
he attempted for the first time a line or 
two of the iad, unaided. 

He resolved that if he could get out two 
lines, the first, with the assistance of a 
Greek Lexicon with Latin definitions, he 
would not ask the help of a single profes- 
sor in the college over yonder. 

He succeeded, and could then glance at 
those halls of learning as he passed, al- 
most defiantly! Thus he went on from 
one conquest to another, till he had more 
or less completely mastered 

THIRTY-THREE LANGUAGES, 

If, as Max Muller says, ‘“‘He who knows 
but one language knows none,” inversely, 
we may suppose that Burritt was indeed 
master of the English. And this the 
reader of the book will see contirmed in 
the copious and weil-selected quotations 
from his writings on various themes. 

Mr. Burritt, having seen a printing press 
turning out the printed words, concluded 
that his sphere of usefulness would be 
greatly enlarged by turning from manual 
labor to literary pursuits. But he did not 
take this course with self-interest as a mo- 
tive. ‘I'’o bless his fellow man, to become, 
in short, a philanthropist, began to be his 
aim and ambition. 

In 1846 Mr. Burritt went to England, 
having previously and successfully urged 
the settlement of the Oregon Question, 
which had threatened the peace of the two 
countries. He soon developed the well- 
known scheme of a League of Universal 
Brotherhood, by the adoption of which 
the friends of peace hoped that nations at 
variance would settle disputes by arbitra- 
tion instead of the sword. 

This seems to bave been the great, ab- 
sorbing thought of Mr. Burritt during the 
ripe years of his life. Akin to this, also, 
was his plan of Compensated Emancipa- 
tion in this country, the cordial adoption 
of which would have saved to this coun- 
try millions in lives and treasure. 

To establish an international postal re- 
form, or the Ocean Penny Postage, was 
also a favorite scheme, as the high rate of 
postage was an obstacle in the way of 
friendly intercourse between the nations. 

The later years of his life were spent in 
his native town, with his sister and two 
niece-, the latter of whom had been with 
him at Birmingham, after he was appoint- 
ed Consular Agent at that city in 1865. 

Here, amid the scenes of his childhood, 
he took a deep interest in the schools, one 
of the large public school buildings bear- 








ing his name. 





Mr. Burritt died March, 1879, and his last 
hours were peaceful, as was fitting for one 
whose aim had been to benefit his fellow 


men, and ‘Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
We may add that which was perhaps bet- 
ter than all else, Mr. Burritt was a practi- 
cal Christian, and all his aims and motives 
had their source in his firm belief and faith 
in the principles of Christianity. 

He was born Dec., 1810. 

More than half the volume is taken up 
by extracts from his writings, many of 
which are standards ot classic excellence 
and poetic beauty. He was the author of 
about ascore of books, and was editor of 
various periodicals at different times. Sev- 
eral of his books were published in Eng- 
land, and we regret to say are not for sale 
in this country, such as his ‘‘Walk from 
London to John O’Groats,” ‘Walk from 
London to Land’s End,” and “Walks in 
the Black Country,” ete. 

Among his more miscellaneous articles 
are “The Reality and Mission of Ideal 
Characters,” taken from the “Canadian 
Monthly,” and which he never saw in 
print; ‘The Mission of Great Sufferings 
in the Development of International Sym- 
pathy and Benevolence”’; *‘Stratford-upon- 
Avon’’; ‘“*My Mother’s Grave,” ete. 

Mr. Burritt had many friends among 
literary men both in Europe and America. 

As was befitting in memory of one who 
had spoken so much of peace and good 
will, those two who have sung so well of 
kindred themes, Longfellow and Whittier, 
have given expression to their interest in 
Mr. Burritt and the production of the vol- 
ume now before us. Whittier says, March 
last: 

“My dear old friend Elihu Burritt, one 
of the best of men, of rare qualities of 
mind and heart. His marked literary 
ability has almost been overlooked in view 


of his philanthropic life and labors. He 
was a graphic and able writer.” 
E. N. A. 





Prov. W. H. Campse tt, Supt. of 
Schools in Charleston, and editor of 
Our School, says of the AmeERICcAN 
JOURNAL OF Epucation: ‘The teach- 
er who cannot get the value of his 
subscription for the year, out of the 
December issue of the JournaL, needs 
praying for. Every teacher in the 
State should take an active interest 
in circulating this paper among the 
patrons of our public schools. The 
JourNnaL and Our School one year for 
$1.35.” 

That seems to us eminently sound 
and practical. Please send along 
the $1.35 and get both papers, for 
Our School is a bright, witty, sensi- 
ble publication, as you see from the 
above extract. 





Tue Nursery is a monthly magazine 
for youngest readers, and oldest readers, 
too. It has steadily and deservedly grown 
in favor for a dozen years or more. In- 
struction and amusement for the little 
folks, with prose and poetry, pictures and 
music and stories. We recommend it to 
all wanting a first-class magazine for their 
children, and to schools also. Address 
Nursery Pub. Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 





Gen. Grant is writing an article for the 
February number of the ‘‘North American 
Beview,” advocating the Nicaragua Canal 
Scheme. ‘The same number will contain a 


contribution by Judge Tourgee, author of 
“The Fool’s Errand,” entitled ‘*Aaron’s 
Rod in Politics,” and one by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes on“*The Pulpit and the Pew.” 





The English publisher of “Scribner's 
Monthly” telegraphs for seventeen thous- 
and of the coming Midwinter [February] 
number, an advance of six thousand upon 
his orders for the same issue last year. The 
Midwinter Scribner will be, as usual with 
this issue, a number of especial interest 
and pictorial beauty. 











a 





IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1, Section 1713 requires civil township 
and district township boundaries to coin- 
cide. Section 1797. 1801 and 1812, provide 
exceptions to this general rule. Our su- 
preme court have held, ina recent decision 
which may be found on page 1, number 1, 
volume 6 of the ‘Northwestern Reporter,” 


‘| that sub-districts lying in two or more 


counties cannot exist under the law, but 
that the territory must be a part of the 
township to which it geographically be- 
longs. We think such a sub-district may 
avail itself of the provisions of section 
1812, and organize as an independent dis- 
trict. But if thisis not done, the terri- 
tory should be claimed by the respective 
townships, and the line of the civil town- 
ships insisted upon as the territory. 

2. The bill to prohibit directors from 
employing relatives to teach, introduced 
into the last Legislature, failed to become 
a law. 

3. ‘The consent of the county superin- 
tendent regarding attendance in an adjoin- 
ing district, under section 1793, when giv- 
en or refused, is not subject to appeal. 
The provisions of this section give the 
superintendent original concurrent juris- 
diction, and in such cases it is the inten- 
tion of the law that no appeal should lie. 

4. An independent town district cannot 
be formed from a city, town or village sit- 
uated within an independent district. 'This 
is in accordance with an opinion of the 
Attorney General, that the boundaries of 
the contemplated district must be estab- 
lished by the board of a district township. 
See section 1801, S. L. 1880. 

Drs MOINES, 1880. 


Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Ssratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 





HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
makes a delicious drink. 

Dr. M. H, Henry, the widely-known and 
eminent family physician of New York, 
says: 

*Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses 
claims as a beverage beyond anything | 
know of in the form of medicine, and in 
nervous diseases I know of no preparation 
to equal it.” 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarships in any Com- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Cireukars 
aud valuable information free. Adtdress 
this office. B. 
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MONOPOLY TRICKS EXPOSED! 





Falsehood. 


[From the December Advertisement American Journal of Education]. 


“Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from 
the Public Schools of Smithton. [Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


E'act. 


This isto certify that Appletons’ Readers were adopted in this school soon after 
the County adoption at Sedalia, January 6th, 1880, and have been in continuous use 
from that time to the present, and are not likely to be changed for the five year term 
of adoption, because we regard them as first-class Readers, giving general satisfaction. 

[Signed] W.H. PAGE, Pres. School Board, HERMAN DEMAN, 
1. H. GODBEY, W. A. SMITH, Clerk. 
Smithton, Dec, 10, 1880. 


Misrepresentation. 


‘‘McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted tor Windsor, Mo. 
[Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co.” 


The Truth. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers are not in use in the Public Sehools of Windsor. 
Windsor, December 18, 1880. Respectfully, B. F. MILTON. 
Appletons’ Readers are, and have been for months in exclusive use in Windsor 
Public Schools. 


Imaginary. 


“Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a falure from 
the Public Schools of Kirksville. [Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


Real. 


Appletons’ “Fifth Reader” is used in Kirksville High School. 
(Signed G. A. SMITH, Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 
Nov. 20, 1880. 


A Breach of Veracity. 


“Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from 
the Public Schools of Georgetown. [Signed] VAN AN'TWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


Weracity. 


We have seen a circular signed by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., stating that Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers have been adopted for use in the Georgetown schools. We 
wish it distinctly understood that the statement is false. Appletons’ Readers have 
been in use in our schools since last February. ‘They give entire satisfaction, and we 
ae to keep them for.the next five years. Respectfully, 

y. R. FORD ALEX. DOW, 


Clerk Georgetown, Mo., Pub. School. President of School Board. 


Stretch of Imagination. 


“Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from 
the public schools of Marshall, [Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


Stern EFteality. 


In response to the question: ‘What series of Renders are used in the public 
schools of Marshall?” the question was answered: 
“We use Appletons’ Series of Readers in our schools.” 


[Signed 
Marshall, Nov. 24, 1880. 


J. P. STROTHER, Director. 


Poetic License. 


“Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure 
from the public schools of Warsaw. (Signet 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


NWalhkeda Truth. 


This is to certify that the Agent for McGaffey’s Revised Readers came to this 
town lately, ostensibly to lecture upon the subject of Education: that he, unauthor- 
zed by the Board, changed Appletons’ New Readers, the adopted books for Benton 
csayre € giving McGuffey’s Revised Readers at even exchange. 

After the Board became cognizant of this unlawful transaction, an order was iin- 
Sw made for the restoration of Appletons’ Readers, which are now exclusively 
usedin Warsaw. [Signed $8. K. CRAWFORD, President. 

Warsaw, Mo., December 4, 1880. JOS. SPENCER, Secretary. 
CHAPLES SCHMIDT, 
Board of Education, Warsaw, Mo. 






Address 


“TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH SHALL RISE AGAIN.” 


““McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted for Leading Cities and Towns 
in Missouri, including Lancaster, St. Charles, Kirksville, Hannibal, Lamar, 
etc. [Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


“In the Mouths of three Witnesses 
all things Shall be Established.” 
Appletons’ Readers never were used in the Public Schools of St. Charles. 
L. S. HOLDEN. 

Appletons’ ‘Fifth Reader” is used in Kirksville High Scbool. 

G. A. SMITH, Superintendent Schools, Kirksville. 

November 20, 1880. 
later. 

“Some of the Third, a little more of the Fourth, and a great part of 
the Fifth, of McGuffey’s Revised Reader is a rehash of McGuffey’s New 
Series. We have ceased using the Fifth because it lacked interest. 

[Signed] G. A. SMITH, Supt. Schools, Kirksville.” 


‘Excepting in one room, Appletons’ Readers were never used at Hanni- 
bal, and that the Fifth Book of the Series, while McGuffey’s Revised Read- 
ers are not to-day nor have they ever been used in the Public Schools of 
Hannibal, excepting in one room. 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers are used in the Public Schools of Lamar. 
I think we might get a much better series. [Signed] 
W. E. TIPTON. Principal Public School.” 


“A LTiic Well Stuck to is as Good as 
the Truth.” 


‘‘Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a 
failure from the Public Schools of Cole Camp, Mo. [Signed] 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 


“THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH.” 


‘‘Appletons’ Readers are now used in the Public Schools of Cole Camp, 
and McGuffey’s Revised have never been used here. [Signed] 
Cole Camp, December 18, 1880. JAMES BROWN, 


Discardca Two Weeks After 
AAopPtion. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers were adopted at Lancaster, Mo., in Sep- 
tember, 1880, and Appletons’ re-adopted two weeks thereafter, and are now 
used in the schools of that city. 


Visionary, Fleeting. 


““McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted for leading cities and towns in 
Missouri, including Calhoun. 

[Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 
Stable, Reliable. 


‘**Appletons’ Readers have this day been re-introduced into the Public 
Schools of Calhoun. [Signed] M. MeCANN, 
December 21st, 1880. Principal Public Schools.” 


Deception. 


‘‘Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found wanting and discarded as 
a failure from the Public Schools of Kimswick, Mo. 
[Signed] VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


Feliable. 
‘*We use Appletons’ New Readers in the Public Schools of Kimswick. 
[Signed ] ¥. M. GILLILAND, 

January 1, 1881. Principal Kimswick Public School. 

i Springfield, Chillicothe, Cape Girardeau, Washington, Union, Rich- 
mond, Memphis, Macon City, as well as nearly all other large towns, where 
counties in Missouri adopting McGuffey’s Readers, refuse to use them al- 
though they were offered as a gift, and Appletons’ remain in use. 


i More than 300 large towns, villages and cities in Missouri, including 
Kansas City, Independence, Mt. Vernon; California, Ste. Genevieve, Seda- 
lia. Warrensburg, Carthage, Kirkwood, DeSoto, Joplin, Palmyra, Carroll- 
ton, New Madrid, Clayton, Farmington, N. Springfield, Moberly, use Ap- 





pletons’ Readers. 


L.S. HOLDEN, 


Agent D. APPLETON & CO., St, Louis, Mo. 
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Send in the Petitions. 





Petitions from almost every school district in Missouri, like the following, are 
going up to Jefferson City, asking that the school system of Missouri be made equal 
to the best, and urging that these essentials to success be incorporated in the school 


law: 
MISSOURI TO 


THE FRONT. 


Bo the Hon.......000,...ccsesseosenees Representative Of,.....c0c.cccccccsscsscssssscvevseesceeces Mo. 
Believing that aschool system equal to the best, is the great want of our grand 
State, as well as the almost universal desire of the citizens of Missouri, we, the under™ 
BIZNE CiLIZENS Of.......00.ceeeeserecereeeteeeees County, earnestly pray you, and through you 
the Thirty-first General Assembly, to do everything possible to perfect our school sys- 
tem. Regarding the following essential amendments as of the utmost importance to 


the highest interests of the State and the 
embodiment in our school law. 


rising generations, we earnestly ask their 


1, Six Months as the Minimum School Term. 
2. A System of County Normal Institutes. 


3. Efficient County Supervision. 


4. Election of County Commissioners by the Boards of the several School Dis- 


tricts of the County. . 


NAMES. | 





WE have received a copy of G. I. Jones 
& Co.’s Educational Catalogue, giving a 
description of their books, and extracts 
from testimonials awarded to them by 
many of the leading teachers and educa- 
tors of our country. 

The character of these testimonials is of 
the most emphatic kind, and inclines us to 
predict an extensive sale of educational 
books manufactured in St. Louis. 

The new books upon the list, to which 
attention has not already been called in 
the JournaL, are “Outlines of English 
History” by Miss Annie Wall of the Mary 
Institute of this city, and “A German 
Reader for High Schools,” by Prof. W. H. 
Rosenstengel of the University of Wis- 
censin, formerly well known in this city 
as a teacher of German in the High School. 

We congratulate Messrs. Jones & Co. on 
the superior style of their publications, 
and take pleasure in recommending them 
to the notice of teachers. 

Send for a copy of their catalogue. 





Every teacher wants an atlas with 
satisfactory maps of the principal 
States of the Union, and a real want 
is therefore met by C. W. Bardeen, 
publisher of the School Bulletin, Sy- 
raeuse, N. Y., who purchased 7,000 
Zell’s maps at the recent tragle sale, 
and has bound them up in what he 
calls a Handy Atlas, at 50 cents each. 
The maps are copper-plate, colored 
on stone, 13 1-2 by 18 1-2 inches, 
We have seen them and can commend 
them. 





Wirnout loudly heralding what it was 
going to do, ‘I'he National Sunday School 
Teacher’ has introduced some new im- 
provements for 1881. Model blackboard 
lessons not only are given, but underneath 
them an artist tells what colors to use in 
putting them on the board. 

This magazine excels in its Analysis of 
the lessons, in its Class Outlines, its Bible 
Readings on the main topic of each les- 
son, as well asin its expository notes. 

The January number is replete with 
good things. Pansy’s article, for one, on 
“Simple Blackboard Work,’’ will prove a 
help to many who have not known just 
how to use that Sunday School help. “The 
First Star’ isa touching story from the 
practiced pen of Miss M. E. Winslow. No 
matter what other helps one has, he can- 
not afford to be without ‘fhe Teacher.” 
A specimen copy, which, on application, 
will be sent gratis, will convince any one 
of that fact. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer 


(Jan. 1881}. 
NAMES. 


FONETIC TECHER FOR 1881. 


ENLORJD AND IMPRUVD. 


This munthli iz nau the ergan ev the 
Spelimg Reform Asosghiashun, and iz de- 
voted tu the amendment and simplifice- 
shun ev Ipglish speling. It yuzez the 
alfabet adopted bj tht American Filoleji- 
cal Asoshieshun, and cenfermz its spel- 
ing tu thé standard pronunshiashun ey 
the dicshuneriz. It wil centen articlz 
orijinal and selected frem the penz ev th? 
ablest filelojists, fenetighanz and ejuca- 
terz. 





TURMZ. 

1 cepi, 1 yer, post-fr’....... $ .50 
10 cepiz, do Ser 4.00 
30 do do do (wunadres) 10.00 
100 do do do do 25.00 


pay (1 baund cepi fer 1880 sent post- 
fre for 55 cts. 

*,* TDhe surciulashun ov the TECHER 
iz wid and groing, and it thus becumz a 
valyuabl medium for advertjzing. 

01 comyunicashunz shud b? adrest tu— 
T. R. VICKROY, Editor and Publisher, 
1117 Nerth 25th st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Tue “North American Review” for Jan- 
uary contains articles by Prof. John Fiske, 
“Controlling Forces in American Poli- 
tics,” by Senator Geo. F.Edmunds; “Athe- 
ism in Colleges,” by President John Bas- 
com; “The ruins of Central America,” by 
Desire Charnay; ‘“‘Partisan Government,” 
by William D. Le Sueur; “Popular Art 
Education,” by Prof. John F. Weir; ‘*The 
Limitations of Sex,’ by Nina Morais: 
“The Mission of the Democratic Party,” 
by Senat6r William A. Wallace; and final- 
ly, a review of Recent Philological Works 
by Prof. F. A. March. 

The Review is sold by booksellers and 
newsdealers generally. 





WE would call attention to the Advertise- 
ment of John L. Stanage. Mr. Stanage has 
by dealing strictly on the square, bui!t up a 
business of vast proportions in the article of 
Sewing machines. }Think of 800 to 1,000 
machines per month, his average sales. He 
has better rooms and facilities for shipping 
than any similar establishment in the city. 
Makes a specialty ofthe genuine Stewart. 
It is really.a daisy, anda valuable improve- 
ment on the old patent. Teachers and 
others wanting a first-class sewing machine 
at a fair price, give him a call. 





GZ Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 





& Lyon Publishing Co., 147 and 149 Fifth 
Ayenue, 


and get valuable information by addressing 
this office before investing. B. 


SUACOBS |, 








RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 


ration on earth equals St. Jacors O11 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & cO., 


Realti 


No Pre 











TEE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Through Car Route 
iS THE 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Beston, Mass. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars XU. 40U8 Te, 
No change of cars spe ite 
No change of cars sieao' x's 


Baffalo,N Y, 
No change of cars 





ST LOUIS T9 
Omaha, Neb. 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 

















ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Joseph,Mo. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars Sisatts,?° 


x" Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 





ST. sag ug 
Toledo, 











Gen’] Manager, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 





Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 


RAILWAY. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


St. L.cuis 


—TO— 
NWashwville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg. 


Petersburg, Noriolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. [t affords you the advan 
tuge of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer thie accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Ulinois. 
it is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Oflice, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W. F. CONNOR, Ticket Agent. 


117 North Fourth Street, St Louis. 











Organ for only $50 cash. 


Direct from 
Faciory to Sabbath Schools and Clergymen. 
Plain walnut, 5 octave, double reed, 7 stops, or- 
gan nicely finished, complete in every respect, 


and warranted for 5 years. PEERLESS OR- 


GAN CO., Port Colden, N. J. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
Whito’s Indust. Drawing. 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Cheenut Street, St. Louis. 


D, APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 

* Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. 8S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

o. Louis, Mo. 
-9e 








ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New ‘York, 
PUBLISII 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keete!’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

iutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
ply, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

11-10¢ eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 





Square and Cube Root. 
As simple as Simple Addition, on an 
Entirely New Pian. 
Recommended by the principals of over two 
hundred high schools and colleges. Send for 

circulars describing the method to 
H. H. HILL, 105-109 Madison St , Chicago. 
The above is a valuable aid toteachers. Will 


be found for sale at 74 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
13-10 14-3 


BOOK AND 








JOB PRINTING 


Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
Mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


STANDARD 


10,000 BOOKS, 


NEWVV AND OLD. 


TP Catalogues Free. 

WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for agents. State what catalogue you want when 
you write. DAN LINAHAN, 

338 Washington Avenne, St Louis, Mo. 
13-10 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828 Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 





5 to $20 Bice? “Aaares srumos & Co. 
ortland, Maine. 13-10 148 





St. Louis! 


McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers Adopted 


On Regular Introduction 
Terms by a vote of I8to6 


From the Report of Committee on 
OCuurse of Study: 

“Your committee being of the opin- 
ion that in the matter of durable bind- 
ing, gradation, completeness, and es- 
pecially in its features of review les- 
sons, the Revised edition of MeGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to 
Appleton’s, recommend to the Board 
the introduction of McGuffey’s Re- 
yised Readers in place of the old se- 
ries now in use, on the terms con- 
tained in the proposition of the pub- 
lishers.” James P. Maerinn, 
Wm Bourton, Joun J. McCann, 
Epw. Hummert, JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Conrse of Study. 





UF At a Special Meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of St. Louis, held Tuesday, 
August 24ih, the above report of the Committee 
on Course of Study was accepted, and McGuf- 
tey’s Revised Readers adopted for the St. Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 


Train No.3, Daily, 
Train 1, Daily with Through 








STATIONS. exceptSun’y. Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 

Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.39 p.m. 
Arrive Effinghain .. 4 4) p.m. 3.55 a.m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 454, m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.450. m, 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.404. m. 1.26 p. ra 
Leave Martin....... 1.40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3: p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan.. ..12.15 p. m. 33° a.m 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a.m. 
Arrive Jackson. Ten 10 40a. m. 4.04 p. m 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45 a. m. Sovaca sal 

Arrive Mobi'e, Ala. 1.50 a. m. wien 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2 45 p. m. 6.(0p.m 
Leave ‘sr. Junction 6.22 p m. 6.:2 p.m 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8 20 p. m. 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.2La.m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss °.4 4. m. 5.408. m 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.(0a. m. 8.00a.m 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.004. m 








NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8330 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m. the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by-any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:3 p. m., arrives at Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m 

NOTE—That pasrengers leaving on Train No 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Kailroad, arriving at Memphis at 
8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. .and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secire sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:l5a.m., and 
again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 

Respectfully, A. H. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northein Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 
C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt , Chicago. 


JOHN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 


Wevw Extotel. 


. 9 
PLUM ER’s, 
(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Se Ph Fe 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
“ contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 

3-6 


Proprietor. 














2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 
—FROM— 


ST. LOUIS 


——~]TO—- 


Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport. Mendota, 
Freeport, Calena, 
DUBUQUE, 


Winona, Green Bay, 


LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali 
fornia. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul 
SEEORT LINE. 


130 MiLbs 130 
Shorter than any route via Cuicago, 
—AND— 

38 MILES 38 


Shorter than any [owa Route. Making 
the quick time of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through witbout 
change. 

£4 All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfuliy given on appli- 
cation to Cc. G. LEMMON, 
W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 

General Agent, 

T. W. RUSSELL, 

Southern Travel Agent. 
12 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
sr. LOULS, MO. 

JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DV QUOIN. 


Shortest and Quickest Route to 





NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 
And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNnLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 





Ticket Agent. General Manager. 





Johnson’s 


210 and 212 N. 3d Street. 
st. Louis, - Mo. 


| (FP OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


W ite tor circulars and Catalogues of students 
and references. 13-12t3 





Gold as a Cure for Drunkenness. 


Dipsomania or Drankenness of all stages per- 
manent’y cured with Dr. L. E. Keeley’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Remedy, in nine days. I have 
thoroughly investigated and tested it, having 
cured a number ot our reputable citizens who 
were diseased from drink habit. Consultations 
and communications of inquiry strictly confiden- 
tial. Send for pamphlet of explanation. 

P D.CORDELL, 
Sole agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texaa; 
oflice 704and 706 Washington avenue, St. Lou- 

is, Mo. 13-6 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


This eloquent and spicy work has just been 
puklished. It was written by Walter es 
and contributions made to it by Prof. W. F. 
Harper. In this work Prof. Harper has exhib- 
ited his peculiar and attractive eloquence in its 
most beautiful form. The following are some of 
the subjects treated of: Josephine Bonaparte; 
The Most Thrilling Event in American History; 
Byron, Burns and Moore; A Rocky Mountain 
Sunset; The Pastis Gone, the Future is Here; 
The Wars of the Roses; Marriage of Great Men; 
Aspirations of Young Men; Youthful Error and 
Mature Wisdom; A Lonely Deathbed; Great 
Men have no Continuance; The Downfall of Na- 
tions; Gultivation of the Aésthetical Faculty; 
The Nebular Hypothesis; A Feast of Eloquence; 
The Fate of the Earth. and many other subjects. 
Every student and every teacher should have the 
book and get some knowledge of general litera- 
ture. If you could only read Prof. Harper’s 
essay on the Cultivation of the sthetical Fac- 
ulty, which begins as follows: ‘‘Nature never 
betrayed the heart that loved her,’’ you would 
be convinced that the book is worth ten times its 
cost. 

The book is gilt-edged, neatly bound,- and is 
certainly a gem toany library. ‘The ‘‘Missouri 
Teacher’’ says: ‘‘It contains many pure gems 
of literature clothed in the most beautiful lan- 
guage, and teachers will find the work filled 
wiih the inspiration they need.’’ The ‘‘West- 
ern Educational Review’’ says: ‘‘The — 
treated of in this instructive and entertainin 
work are thrilling in their dramatic effect, an 
we thinkan investment of one dollarin ‘Gems of 
Literature’ a good one ’’ Regular price, $1.00; 
introduction price, 7c; examination price, for 
teachers only, 0c. Give it a trial 

13-10 14-4 SAYLER & Co., 








Eaton, Ohio. 





ANTED situation anywhere as teacher in 

common or graded school, by a man of 2% 
years successful experience. Good references. 
Address, H., 704 Chestnut Street. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course two years, three hours daily; 
shorter course, one year. Term begins October 
7. Application at | Somerset Street, Boston, 
any day after October 1, from 10 to 12a m. 
For circulars, apply to R. R. Raymonp, 
1-0 10 Principal. 








J. B. LEGG, ARCHITECT. 


J.B. LEGG, 
Architect and Superintendent, 


Ss. E. Cor. Olive and Fifth Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Plans. specifications and working drawing 
furnished for ail classes of public and private 
buildings. Furnitare, office and ornamental 
work. Parties wishing to build will find it to 
their interest to send 25 cents for a book of 45 de- 
signs, entitled ‘‘A Home tor Everybody,’’ pub- 
lished by J B Tegg, Architect. 12-10 14-9 





ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 
sorted 25c. 180 skeins $1. 
ner, Lynn, Mass. 


20 Skeins as- 
Frank Gardi- 
13-1) & 
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- — The GREATEST Living 
Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Ri. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Prof. 
| Hueley, R. ‘Proctor, Edw. 
A. Freeman, ‘t#rof. Tyndall, 
| Dr. W. B. Co . enter, Frances 
| Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
\gyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Mulech, Geo Mac 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
, Ingelow, Mrs, Ai*xander, Thos. 
| Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
| Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 

guenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are r presented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1881, the Living Age enters upon its 38th 
year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to 
its readers the preductions of the most eminent 
authors above named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest serial and sbort stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 








Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tux Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
eisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 

Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical anc 

Political Information, from the entire body ot 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The importance of The Living Age to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because item- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Livine Writers, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money; In no other 
form can 60 much instruction and entertainment 
be got insosmall a space.—[ Philadelphia limes 

There is no other publication like it. It is 
known and read by all who desire to keep abreast 
with the cultivated thought of the English-speak- 
ing world.—[Kpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. 

It enables the reader, at trifling expense, con- 
sidering the quantity and quality of the —s 
furnished, to keep puce with the best thoughtan 
literary work of our time.—[{Christian Union. 

There is no diminution in the value and inter- 
est of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill 
and discrimination shown in its editing.—[ Bos- 
ton Journal. 

It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published. 
—[Southern Churchman. 

It reproduce s so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it 
does not feel the need of anything else in the way 
of foreign periodical literature.—[The Advance, 
Chicago 

Gives the best of all at the price of one.—[N. 
York Independent. 

its ———- issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers fur- 
nish to periodical literature on science, history, 
biography, philosophy, poetry, theology, poli 
tics and criticism, and to add to this the full 
complement of the best that there is in fiction.— 
The Interior, Chicago. 

Teems with the choicest literature ef the day. 
—[New York Tribune. 

The best of magazines te subscribe to. —[Ga- 
zette, Momtreal. 

Comparatively speaking, the cheapest maga- 
zine published.—[Commercial Adv., Detroit. 

We know of no investment of eight dollars, 
in the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.—[The Presbyterian. Philadelphia. 

With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, 
politics and science of the day.—[The Method- 
ist, Naw York. 

It has no rival.—{[New York Evening Post. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature, 


[Possessed of Toe Livinc AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself 1u command of the 
whole situation —Phil. Evening Bulletin). 


For $10 50 Tue Livine Acrand any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or Harpers’ Weekly or 
a be sent fora year, postpaid; or, for 
69 50 Tue Livine Acer and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appletons” Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
wre, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brusn, 








Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 
Bwneow N. Y.,Coll. Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, rin- 


cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (li 
owe have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
ournal, 1-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Coursres oF Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. - oh Mechanical Eng’r. 


lil. vad si = Chemist. 
IV. 96 dpe os Eng’r of Mines. 
. hi = = Architect. 
Vi. $¢ ee es Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy . 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
ind laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





Bg 34 OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


No charge 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
for preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
rion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
year. Terms begin Nov. v2, 1880 and March 7, 
i881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett. 
President, Normal, ll 13-10c 


$7 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily 

Costly outfit free. 
Augusta, Maine. 

A good chance for an intelligent man out of 
employment. I have for sale a good 


Stereopticon and Views 


Sufficient to give 


Art Entertainments 
two evenings; with gas bag and all apparatus 
complete. Price, $250 04. 

DR. J.T. BOYD, 6233, Olive Street, St. Louis. 


WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open al! 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send for 


circular. J.L. BRYANT. 
13-4 14-4 


HOPE*:.DEAF 


’ — * 

Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 4: 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
-_ Send for descriptive cirenlar 








made. 
Address Trug & Co., 














Nassau St.. New 





to using them. 
GARMORE & CO., 117_N York, 
ors. aA oO. 


+ Corner Sth Sts, 


A thing of Beauty and Utility, is a joy forever. 
(= Bear this in mind in buying Holiday Presents. 


The “New Stewart” 


SEWING MACHIE is a thing of beauty and utility, and will be a joy for- 
ever. It is entirely a new invention; its virtues cannot be set forth here; 


you are invited to see it. 
ITIS A DAISY. 
afford the best (which in the end is the 


Be satisfied, if you cannot 
cheapest) I have other machines at 


PRICES THAT WILL SUIT, 


Our machine of the Singer Pattern, is the best made on that prin- 
ciple. I will sell it 50 per cent off list. 


Jno. L. Stanage, 


114 N. Sixth street, St. Louis. 












COLD 











FRENCH 
Gold Paint 


DEPOT: 
(, P. COGGESHALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


——_.———— 


A BRUSH COES WITH EVERY BOTTLE. 


This preparation is adapted for use on all articles of Metal, Wood, Pot- 
tery, Paper, Leather or Plaster. It is nsed with splendid effect for Fresco 
and Decorative Painting, gilding Parlor and other Furniture and Household 
Ornaments; gilding ornamental candles and all kinds of Wax work; gild- 
ing Faucy Baskets, Frames, and eve y variety of wood work; gilding met- 
allic ornaments; gilding Albums, stationery, and all kinds of paper work; 
repairing gold frames and all other gilded work; useful in many ways in 
making Home bright and attractive. 





THE COLD PAINT is very easily applied with a brush, and may be used by the most in- 
experienced. It dries hard in a few minutes, and presents a surface of rich hammered gold. 
The small amount of mevey required to purchase a bottle of Brilliant Gold Paint cannot be 
easily invested in a manner that will contribute so much artistic pleasure, and at the same time 
add so much substantial value. 


PRICE 65 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Observe-—In extreme cold weather the Gold Paint sometimes becomes chilled, but upen being 
very gently warmed, it is at once ready for use. 
When using, shake the bottle until the contents are thoroughly mixed 
Keep the bottle tightly corked when not in use. 


Depot: Cc. P. COCCESHALL, 


Chicago, Ml, 
xo°P, &. Please note that the postal law classes liqnids as unmailable, 





nee 





